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ESMOND AND GENERAL WEBB: A LETTER 
FROM THACKERAY. 


Reapers of ‘Esmond’ will remember how the gallant young 
Captain—as he then was—served in Flanders under General 
Webb, that brave but scarcely discreet lieutenant of Marl- 
borough’s, at once his subordinate and his rival, 


‘ Like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave,’ 


and with him shared the famous action of Wynendael, the official 
belittling of which brought to a head the personal bitterness 
between the two Generals. Webb, already a Member of Parlia- 
ment, returned to England to defend himself. There he was 
made a popular hero, and—unknown to his simple self-satisfaction 
—a political tool by the Tories in their intrigues to turn out from 
place and power the Whigs and their two allies, Marlborough in 
the field, and his Duchess, the undivine Sarah, in the Palace. 
John Richmond Webb, there is no doubt, was badly treated 
by his chief. The victory of Wynendael, won against great odds, 
ensured the arrival of a large convoy, without which Prince 
Eugéne must have raised the siege of Lille. As a consequence, 
the town was taken, a blow felt more heavily by Louis XIV. than 
his defeats in the great pitched battles of the war. Yet the vic- 
tory was publicly ascribed by the official report to a subordinate 
officer, one of Marlborough’s political complexion, who was not 
even present during the fighting itself. Whether Marlborough 
was actually offered a vast bribe by the French king to get the 
siege raised, and for this betrayed the plans for the convoy and 
the numbers of the escort, is not certain. Certain it is that Marl- 
borough was no better than his political rivals, in keeping open 
communications with the exiled king who might one day be 
restored to power in England, and on such a foundation it was 
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easy to build further charges of craft and duplicity, all the more 
because his cold heart was known to be indifferent to the fate of 
his pawns in the game of ambition. 

Thackeray’s eager love of justice, which made him the defender 
of Webb’s slighted claims, found an additional spur in his family 
tradition. In the middle of the eighteenth century his grand- 
father had married the daughter of another Richmond Webb, 
believed to be the General’s son. Accordingly, the picture of 
General Webb which he draws in ‘ Esmond’ (Book II., chaps. x. 
xii. xiv. and xv.) has a certain warmth of affection, a touch 
of ancestral pride, albeit recognising in the perspective of history 
the weak points of the gallant soldier’s character. 

‘Esmond ’—‘the book,’ declared Thackeray, ‘by which I 
stand ’—was published in October 1852; it may be remembered 
that the earliest copies were put into his hands on board the 
steamer that was about to take him to America for his first lec- 
turing tour in the States. Now, among the many readers of 
‘Esmond’ was one of a class now nearly extinct—a gentleman- 
farmer named 8. N. Rowland, who was not only proud of being 
a direct descendant of General Webb, but made genealogy his 
hobby. He was the inheritor of two relics of the General, one a 
miniature of him on copper, the other a silver cream jug bearing 
the Webb crest. 

Stirred by the spirited account of the man and his valiant 
fight, Mr. Rowland, all unwitting that Thackeray also claimed 
kinship with Webb, wrote to the author of ‘ Esmond’ in quest of 
further information—possibly to verify the distant traditions of 
his own pedigree. In the sixteenth century the Webbs of Rod- 
bourne Cheney had improved their position in the county of Wilts 
by intermarriage with the St. John family of Lydiard Tregoze. 
Mr. Rowland’s pedigree, it seems, traced the fortunes of that house 
to the time of Henry I., who bestowed the hand of his kinswoman 
Cicely, heiress of Robert de Hay, upon Roger de St. John. On 
the other hand, the Richmond name came down traditionally 
from the De Richmonds, constables of Richmond and lords of 
Burton. 

In answer to his enquiry Mr. Rowland received the following 
letter from Thackeray, the original of which is int He possession of 
Miss E. J. Rowland. The letter was printed mary years ago in 
an Isle of Wight paper, but deserves to be made better known to 
the world as containing Thackeray’s own words describing a con- 
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nexion of which he was proud, and illustrating the pains he took 
in collecting details for the historical background of ‘ Esmond.’ 


36 Onslow Square Brompton, 
May 2, 1855. 


Dear Sir—I myself represent a branch of the Webb family, 
and use their crest and arms (which are much prettier and more 
ancient than my own) by right of my paternal grandmother, 
daughter and heiress of Colonel J. Richmond Webb, who lies in 
Westminster Abbey at this writing. 

When I wrote ‘Esmond’ I thought (for so the tradition was 
in our family) that I was a lineal descendant of the General— 
but since have had, and mislaid among my heaps of papers, a 
pedigree of the ‘ Webbs,’ tracing them to Edward I. lineally—but 
I am sorry to say the General is not in my direct line. We branch 
from a common ancestor in Charles II.’s time, two generations off. 
This pedigree was compiled by my late uncle the Rev. Francis 
Thackeray. Our Webbs were of Lydiard-Tregoze in Wiltshire. 

I suppose you know that the General’s park at Ludgershall 
was laid out with trees after the plan of Wynendael. He appears 
to have bragged a great deal about that achievement, which in 
truth was one of the most brilliant and timely actions ever fought 
by British men. 

My Memory is the worst in the world and only retains results, 
not details. When I was writing ‘Esmond’ I read the Marl- 
borough despatches very carefully—a great deal more carefully 
than Alison, who blunders in numerous details—Berwick’s and 
Colbert’s memoirs, and the remarkable French Collections relative 
to the war of the Succession, printed in L. Philippe’s reign— 
and my impression distinctly was as stated in ‘Esmond,’ that 
Marlborough, who was in treaty to receive a bribe of three millions 
of crowns for the raising of the Siege of Lille—gave information 
to his nephew the Duke of Berwick of the departure of Webb 
with the convoy from Ostend, and intended to sacrifice him, 
which he would have done but for the unexpected issue of that 
brilliant little battle. The verses about General Webb’s personal 
beauty, ‘like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave,’ were from a 
contemporary poem called ‘The Battle of Oudenarde,’ which my 
uncle had, but on which I have not been able to lay hands. 

Of course you have read in Swift’s Journal to Stella what there 
is about th neral, and know the accounts of him in the Elderly 
Biographical Dictionaries. Some writer abused me for my in- 
accuracy about Webb’s regiment of Fusiliers, but I took it out of 
‘Chamberlayne’; and, indeed, had chapter and verse for every 
action and movement of the army which I narrated. _ 
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Of course the latter part of the book about the Pretender’s 
coming to England is fabulous, but there was a meeting at Ken- 
sington, and there was a famous General to be set up in opposition 
to Marlborough, and this one, I think, was most likely John 
Richmond Webb. 

We appear to have held greatly to this alliance in our family. 
My father was christian-named Richmond, and one of my uncles 
Webb. Sir Richmond Shakespeare of the Bengal Artillery, my 
cousin, is named after my father, and had I had a son he would 
have got the same baptismal name, which is certainly prettier than 
that family one of 

Your very faithful servant, 
WitiiaM Makepeace THACKERAY. 


I should be glad to see the General’s miniature. My poor 
Uncle Francis had a so-called portrait of him, but I doubt its 


authenticity. 





THE LEGION’S ROAD TO RIMINI. 


‘There are two things that grieve my heart, and the third 
maketh me angry: a man of war that suffereth poverty, and 
men of understanding that are not set by... .’ Ecclus. xxvi. 28. 


Tue Book of Wisdom of Jesus ben Sirach, which men call Ecclesias- 
ticus, is but one of the many proofs that the world and mankind 
changes never. The old soldier broken in the war was as familiar 
to the world and as pathetic an instance of the ways of empires 
as he is to-day. ‘A man of war that suffereth poverty!’ 

One can hear the echo of Nelly Gwyn urging old Rowley to 
listen to his advisers, and build the hospital at Chelsea ‘In 
subsidium et levamen emeritorum senio, belloque fractorum : condidit 
Carolus . . .’ as the inscription on the long colonnade at the Royal 
Hospital has it. ‘ Belloque fractorum ’—and broken in the wars— 
sonorous, pathetic, effective phrase, that now means something to 
the good English who had slept for a hundred years in the peace 
that the old Army gave them. ‘ Belloque fractorum’ indeed, to be 
seen hopping bravely all over England, those of them that modern 
devilments have left free to hop. 

Ben Sirach would have liked that phrase ‘ belloque fractorum ’ ; 
it matches his own stately language that has been done into the 
finest English in the world. 

A few weeks ago it was my great privilege and pleasure to attend 
Divine Service at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, in that to me most 
beloved of institutions. There I had been born and brought up, 
and from thence I had struck out into the Army myself, to shoulder 
a pike, so far as being an artilleryman may be thus described, after 
nineteen years of imbibing the spirit of the old Army—that wonder- 
ful old Army that has existed from Malplaquet to Mons, and is now 
re-emerging as fine as ever from the great force it created, and in 
which it seemingly disappeared, while perishing to give the Empire 
time to form. 

It is not often given to man to reconstruct, apparently unchanged, 
the scenes of childhood. It is thirty years and more since I left the 
Royal Hospital for the Army and India, yet in the Royal Hospital 
last May, nor stick, nor stone, nor a face seemed changed. It is 
the custom of the officers and their families, and the visitors who 
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attend the service in the chapel, to retain their seats while the 
veterans file out, and my memories of that Sunday routine cover 
nearly fifty years; yet what struck me most was that not a face 
has changed, not a face—‘ Norman, Saxon and Dane are we,’ strong, 
rugged old types that never change one jot or one tittle. It is the 
same in the military clubs. No doubt it is the same in the Unions. 
The same cross-looking officer in the club has sat in the best chair 
by the fire for a hundred years, and no doubt it is the same in the 
settle by the Saracen’s Head, if it has not been turned toa tea shop. 
No, the old soldier faces never change; nature has made a rugged 
race, and its ends are rugged and rough hewn still, if its beginnings 
are more polished. It was the medals that showed the change, not 
the faces ; gone is the old Waterloo medal, gone are the numerous 
medals of the Sikh Wars, the reminders of Paddy Gough— 


‘ ... Fight where fought Alexander. 
... Oh! Paddy Gough’s a cross between Hero and 
Salamander,’ 


as they sang of old by the Punjab camp fires. 

Gone are the relics of the early Afghan Wars, and of ‘ Charlie 
Napeer’ in Sind. Almost gone are the Crimean and Mutiny medals. 
Abyssinia is now the medal for the very old man. The older men 
of to-day wear the Afghan medals of 1878-80, the medals of the 
Indian Frontier, Jowaki and Burma. Here and there are the 
familiar rainbow bronze star of Roberts’ march, the South African 
and the Egyptian medals. What does it matter? Man passes, 
types remain, the heroes of the Great War will, before long, become 
the Chelsea Pensioners worthy of the support, ‘Hmeritorum senio. 
belloque fractorum.’ What does it matter ? 


‘ Their laurels are green when their hair is grey, 
And it’s oh! for the life of a soldier ’ 


till they pass away— 
‘They pass away to old dustman death,’ 


but the type remains. 

This chapel at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, is perhaps the most 
notable sight in London for those who feel the glory of an empire 
and of a race, and well worth a visit :—to sit amid the captured 
batile flags of days gone by—the Eagles of France, when France 
faced the world amok, the colours of Uncle Sam in those never-to- 
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be-remembered days of the Shannon and Chesapeake, of Ross of 
Bladensburg and the Parliament House at Washington, of 
Chrystler’s Farm and Chateauguay when Saxons warred among 
themselves ;—flags of Sikh and Maratha, and wicked old Tippoo, 
of the Dost and the Rani of Jhansi. 

Then since, in the words of the prophet, ‘ Glory is for all, and 
heaven for those who bleed,’ there is that beautiful painting by 
Sebastian Ricci in the apse, that wonderful blend of resurrection 
and ascension, of Roman soldiers and the Hosts of Heaven, for all 
men to look on and wonder ; there is oak-panelling that no money 
can buy, and carving of Grinling Gibbons, and gold communion 
plate presented by the Stuarts, all to the glory of God and respect 
for the old soldier ; and below the flags and the paintings and the 
carvings are the rows of those wonderful old faces. Herkomer 
painted them half a century ago in his appealing picture, ‘The Last 
Muster ’—Muster Sunday, and one old soldier touching his quiet 
comrade to find he has passed away during lesson or sermon. 

It is a place where old Dustman Death can walk about as a 
friend, where ‘ Timor mortis conturbat me ’—the refrain of Dunbar’s 
‘Lament for the Makars "—is of no account— 


‘Unto the death go all estates, 
Princes, Prelates and Potentates, 
With rich and poor of all degree : 
Timor mortis conturbat me.’ 


Fear of death disturbs those rows of brave old faces little 
enough that wait the order to the old musketeer, ‘ Pile your 
arms! Pile your arms! Pile your arms!’ any more than it 
disturbed the young soldier in France, the lad conscripted from 
hearth and trade, who could sing that mocking song in the face 
of high explosive across the wire to the Bosche : 


‘ The bells of hell go ting-a-ling 
For you and not for me ; 
The saints of heaven sing-a-ling, 
They’ve got the goods for me. 
Oh! Death, where is thy sting-a-ling ? 
Oh! Grave, thy victoree ! ’ 


Let us look at Norman and Saxon and Dane as they tramp 
slowly out, and see what the Abbé Mendel can tell us. Many there 
are just nondescript of face, with everyday beards and everyday 
brows, the old face of cottage and by-way, but clean withal, and with 
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@ consciousness of power. But among them are the types, the great 
breeds that make the race, and which throw true in their proper 
mathematical proportions in the warp and weft of nature. 

Here comes a magnificent sergeant with a short, close-trimmed 
white beard, walking as if he marched with a colour party, a Dane 
or a Norseman of the Saga, straight from the Danelagh, or at least 
a true memory thereof. There a rugged Saxon head, to be seen 
among the old Sussex wood-cutters, a streak of sandy fairness in 
the grey locks, wearing a Zulu War medal, bent of figure but straight 
of face. Behind a bunch of nondescript faces is a small, alert, dark 
man, a Pict thrown to some power of two, by Mendelian law, a 
rifleman probably, and, in the diction of the Army, one of them 
b——-y little inkpots, a relict of the desert column. Following is 
another giant with heavy eye-brows and beard, a Gael and a gillie, 
more Scandinavian than Celt, and behind again a small square 
Firbolg jaw from across the water, that looked out of place in an 
Anglican Church. 

But among the simple faces comes another, wholly and entirely 
different, the face of a scholar, a Jesuit, clean shaven, fine chiselled, 
white curls above the ears like an old wig. How comes such a 
face among the rank and file? One perhaps who had joined the 
legion of the damned to end his days in the Army’s Poor House. 
The face looks beautiful and peaceful, too, as if the lesson had been 
learnt. What is his history? Did his mother lose her place in 
heaven for the glamour of a sword? He is an old soldier. The 
medals show long service. Is it drink that has brought him here ? 
Not by his face. Is it woman? It is a face that must have held 
many—‘ Le Bon Dieu sait!’ The late Francis Bacon wrote of his 
acumen : 


‘I know not how, but martial men are given to love—I think 
it is but as they are given to wine. For perils commonly ask to be 
paid by pleasure.’ 


Wise Francis Bacon! But that handsome ascetic face demands 
a curious past. Not like the immortal Captain Wattle, all for love 
and a little for the bottle. 

Is he content with the warm bed, the regular meals, as others 
are? Does he eat his heart out for the might-have-been, for the 
memory of the ‘ Queen of the might-have-been,’ or has he, as the 
face denotes, found peace on the utmost border and strength on a 
road untold? He passed down the steps, alert, erect, snow-white, 
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ascetic, with a coat that had been brushed and folded with every 
sign of care. 

Then after the rank and file, the grizzled drafts of years gone by, 
come the officers, to whom the reference ‘ Belloque fractorum ’ refers 
even more than to the men, filing out of their old oak pews, where 
they sit as the past-masters sit, who come and go, also from Mal- 
plaquet to Mons, significant of the Army’s prow of hammered steel, 
whose motto is as the hours on the sundial, perewnt et imputantur. 

But the chapel with its memories and glories is but small part 
of the pile, which, though known officially as the Royal Hospital, 
to this day in the neighbourhood is known as Chelsea College. 
Nothing changes so slowly as place-names. Because the Royal 
Hospital stands on the site of the Theological College built by James 
the First to train teachers to teach the tenets of the Reformed 
Church and the merits of the Prayer Book, so to this day is the insti- 
tution known as ‘ The College.’ Before the days of taxis, a cabman 
told to drive to Chelsea Hospital would invariably come to the 
Hospital for Women, and for aught I know taxi-drivers inherit the 
same determination. At this college the Parliament stalled 
Royalist prisoners of war, and the Scotch prisoners from Dunbar, 
even inviting—so does history anticipate and repeat—a deputation 
from Scotland to come and see for themselves their excellent 
condition, in view of an outcry as to their treatment. 

It may be remembered how in the Great War an enormous bomb 
fell on the buildings of the East Square, sparing the old soldiers’ 
barracks, but destroying three officers’ quarters, and taking heavy 
toll of infant life. Who would have dreamed of an enemy action 
reaching Chelsea pensioners? The buildings have now been happily 
restored with great accuracy, and two years of kindly London 
smoke will remove all trace of the tragedy. 

Outside the chapel stands the centre court and the pink pave- 
ment, where great German guns have joined the ordnance from 
Waterloo and Chillianwallah. In the middle of the court stands 
a statue of Charles II., in the suitable guise of a Roman Emperor. 
On the date of the Restoration, May 29, the statue is dressed in 
boughs in memory of the escape from Worcester Field. On this 
Oakapple Day the inpensioners parade in their scarlet coats in 
honour of that founder: Prince across the water, plague upon 
the land. Fidei-defensor ; but for all that, founder of this Levamen 
for ‘ men of war who suffer poverty,’ to quote from Holy Writ and 
Hagiographa. Below the centre court stretch the grounds down 
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to Thames bank, and the avenues of planes, and grass walks where 
Dutch William had canals, while over the water lie Battersea fields. 
To the left are the grounds of Ranelagh, whose very name is 
reminiscent of ‘ belles at the Wells and old Vauxhall.’ The pretty 
Georgian things we remember, while forgetting Tyburn Tree and the 
horrors of small-pox. It is a kindly nature that only keeps green 
the memory of good! The avenues of planes and limes still flourish, 
the elms are almost gone, and no rooks now preen their ragged 
wings therein, for none know better when boughs are dangerous, 

Chelsea, Ranelagh, Rotunda, Apothecaries’ Garden, Sir Thomas 
More, are a pleasing mélange at the back of the modern mind. 
As ladies flock to the flower show, so they flocked to Ranelagh 
in lutestring and dimity, not changed between Isaiah’s denunciation 
and the ‘Girl of the Period ’ of that accusation of fifty years ago. 
How old are those stunts, ‘ The girl of to-day,’ ‘ What shall we do 
with our sons?’ It was Isaiah, the gloomy dean of long ago, who 
told beautiful Israel what he thought of them, with ‘ the mincing 
gait, the stretched-forth neck, the wanton eyes, the chains and 
bracelets, the wimples and the crisping pins, the changeable 
apparel,’ reading like columns of the stunt, singing themselves 
as they go. 

There is a tablet in the British Museum, four thousand years 
old and more, an autograph letter of an Assyrian merchant to 
his son, mourning the ill manners of the youth of the rising genera- 
tion, and saying that the world is so full he knows not how they 
will find livelihood. In fact, the ‘stunt’ in all its glory. No 
wonder there is nothing new. Time fingers at her rosary and the 
world remains the same, and gloomy deans denounce the proud 
parade of vanity since time was, and little really changes in human 
nature. It is little wonder then that the faces of the veterans 
are of set mould. 

On one side of the Court are state apartments of the Governor’s 
quarters, where Grinling Gibbons and the pictures of old masters 
adorn the wall. 

‘Rupert in his glory—Rupert all alone, 
On the oils of Vandyke in the roll of state, 
What a fate and what a face for sour men to hate.’ 


All the surroundings of these ancient buildings breathe old- 
world stories, old-world wars, and more especially old-world peace ; 
for within these gates the roar of London dies away. Outside the 
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East gate is Jews’ Row, the scene of Wilkie’s famous picture, 
‘The News of Waterloo,’ now blocks of red-brick flats. The old 
slums pass for good or for evil. Beyond the West gate you 
must pass more flats and modern houses, till you come again to 
the Apothecaries’ Garden and Old Swan Place, and the high iron 
gates of Cheyne Walk. 

While you look from the pink pavement across to Ranelagh 
and Battersea fields, the old soldiers will have spread themselves 
and the dinner will be going out from the great kitchen—from 
the corridors to the great wards, and as far as the old Light-Horse 
Ward in the East Square, where light cavalrymen were in days 
gone by allowed to accumulate, a vanity that dated long before 
the fame of the Light Brigade. There is no vanity like that of 
the horse soldier. 


‘ Deep in their saddles, tradesmen all, 
Light of hand on the bridle bars.’ 


No doubt the old soldier’s talk does not change any more 
than his face. Memories of Mons will resemble those of Waterloo. 
But he is often a disappointment in his reminiscences. He is 
often preoccupied at the critical moments. 

It is told from a ship sinking in the Battle of Jutland how 
two stokers tramping up from below were continuing a heated 
discussion. The last words heard, as they slithered from the 
slanting deck to the sea, were, ‘ What I say is, he oughter marry 
the girl.’ 

My father had a soldier servant who had been an artilleryman 
and seen the best fighting of Crimea and Mutiny. But all he 
could say to a boy’s eager questioning : ‘Inkerman! Master George— 
oh yes, I remember we ’ad a bit of a brush.’ ‘ Lucknow! 
Master George—yes, we ’ad a bit of a brush there too.’ 

That mood of non-remembrance is a trial to those who strive 
to probe. Since this is an olla podrida of soldiers’ old-world talk, 
let me tell of an old-world general who came to stay with me with 
his handbag at Camberley after the Boer War, so old that his first 
commission had been signed by George IV., and so young 
that he wrote verse. He had been out to India in 1828. Think 
of it—1828 to 1903! I had not seen him since I was a boy, and 
I longed to hear what India was like in the days before the Sikh 
wars, in the Mutiny and the like, forgetting that, of course, it was 
very much like what it is now. 
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The old soldier had vexingly little to tell. The gift of 
observation and contrast, or of memory, seemed not his. Stay— 
there was now and again a glimpse, just a glimpse. He had 
escaped from Sipri, where a cavalry regiment that he had 
commanded, belonging to the Gwalior contingent, had mutinied. 
He had escaped alone of the Europeans, and escorted by four 
faithful troopers was nearing safety in Agra Fort. A few miles 
off three of them turned back ; one remained, but close to the 
fort he also took his leave. ‘Stay,’ said the Englishman. ‘Come 
with me, reap your reward and promotion.’ ‘Nay,’ said the 
trooper somewhat bitterly, ‘come I cannot. You may stir oil 
and water in a glass round and round with a stick, but it will 
never mix,’ and he sped away. A curious flash from the past, 
retained on a singularly unremembering mind, and only another 
version of ‘ East is East and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet.’ 

There was one other story that had rankled sufficiently to bite 
deeper into the grey matter. After the battle of Maharajpore 
in 1843, when the British fought the last of the French-trained 
Maratha armies, the Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, had 
arrived at Gwalior to settle the affairs of Government. He was 
lodged in the usual camps, with a great canopy outside his tent 
of audience, where aides-de-camp, lacqueys, orderlies, and visitors 
waited. My old friend, a major in the irregular cavalry of the 
Gwalior contingent, was awaiting audience, clad in his full dress, 
even more flowing and fantastic to European eyes than the irregular 
cavalry of to-day. Those were still the days of the man in the 
green, performing bears, tumblers, and May-day festivities. At 
one end of the shamianah or canopy two aides-de-camp, young 
Guardsmen, loitered and whispered. The audience was delayed, 
and the irregular cavalryman waited long. 

At last one of the young Guardsmen strolled over to him and 
said, ‘Haw! my friend wants to know when you are going to 
begin.” The old soldier had never forgotten the chaffing 
impertinence. 

One more scene in the long life. We walked—for 92 was 
a good walker—up to the Staff College Mess, where the three medal 
ribbons in his overcoat lapel—the Mutiny the most recent—attracted 
much attention. Hn route we met in the Camberley High Street 
another old and distinguished general, the famous Gunner Jingo, 
this one older and more bent in all appearance than Ninety-two, 
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owing to an injured leg—belloque fractorum again. I introduced 
them, and the talk flew to India. Presently Ninety-two remarked : 
‘Ah! that was before your time,’ at which Jingo fired and said : 

‘I am not so much younger than you.’ 

‘ How old are you?’ said Ninety-two, half closing his eyes. 

‘I am seventy-two, sir! ’ 

‘ Gad, sir, I was in the service before you were born. I joined, 
sir, in 1828.’ 

Seventy-two took off his hat and bowed to the ground. A 
remarkable scene in the Camberley High Street in the year 1903. 
Indeed may we sing ‘ Old soldiers never die, they only fade away.’ 

Memories and stories of the old soldier come to me from far 
back, especially those of Chelsea, for my grandfather, an officer in 
the 79th Highlanders, had left the Army at forty, and had taken 
Orders, and had for many years been chaplain to the Royal 
Hospital, and stories of France and America, and Paris after 
Waterloo were always green. His pensioner servant had a long 
white beard, of which he was proud. Just as did many in the 
Great War, he had returned from France with a French wife, 
and old Flavie was my grandfather’s cook. There would be an 
altercation from the kitchen, and Flavie’s shrill voice, ‘ Yes, I did 
pull it ; I vill pull it again.’ 

There was a delightful story, too, of Sir Duncan MacDougall, 
the colonel of the 79th, telling off defaulters. A dirty recruit 
came before him. ‘ Put him down for extra drill, colour-sergeant— 
extra drill for ever, eh, my fashless mannie!’ And the automatic 
voice of the colour-sergeant echoed, ‘I hae him doon, colonel.’ 

One more memory before we march away. Under our nursery 
window came a funeral, once, twice or thrice a week o’ winters. 
In those days the cortége met the bier at the Infirmary gates, 
and escorted the coffin—covered with the Jack, the cocked hat on 
top—through the corridors to the chapel. One drummer with 
muffled drum, one fifer with wailing fife, headed the forty com- 
rades, and played always one air. Can you imagine the Christmas 
hymn, ‘O come, all ye faithful,’ the Adeste Fideles, played to 
a slow march, on a muffled tenor drum and a wailing fife—wailing 
through those ancient corridors to the slow crunch of aged feet ? 
I remember it so well, so ineffably sad, so perfectly suitable, so 
truly glorious; and every Christmas the memory is fresh when 
the great hymn rises. I believe the arrangement of to-day is 
otherwise. 
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It is good that the old Army shall be remembered, and all it 
has brought the nation through. It is re-forming, too, faster than 
we dare hope, that prow of hammered steel. Never have I seen 
finer stuff than the batteries, the battalions, and regiments that 
came to the Prince at Delhi. Units that two years ago were the 
despair of all have now the lilt and style of the old Army at its 
best, with the evil gone and the good retained—the old Army 
redivivus that will go its way, and pursue its cult of duty, past 
axes and chancellors, as ineradicable as the germ of life, till it once 
again shall stand between Apollyon and the conquest of the world, 
and during that apparent wait shall police the outskirts iof 
civilisation. 

And those who would feel the glory of it, and feel the genius 
of the race, which also expresses the memory of all our wonderful 
nation at arms, should go down to Chelsea and worship among 
the veterans, and see the statue of His Majesty King Charles the 
Second, of blessed memory, amid oak boughs, and among the 
scarlet coats and cocked hats of the old soldiery. But those who 
watch the slow tramp and rugged faces leaving church, and who 
have felt the glamour of a thousand marching as one, will know 
that it is a sight to ‘touch strong men’s hearts with glory till 
they weep,’ and if so’be those that look have come safe through 
the War, they will remember and marvel. Those that expected 
so little and received so much. 


‘I would outlast this strife were’t but an hour, 
I would see Belgium righted and repaid, 
I would see gallant France in queenly power, 
And little Servia free and unafraid.’ 


It is good to strike old broken strings to melody, to hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter, and good, perhaps, to feel no 
longer that ‘ Timor mortis conturbat me.’ 


G. F. MacMunn. 
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RAMEAU’S NIECE. 


A MODERN PENDANT TO DIDEROT. 


Ir was nine years ago that I had seen her, somewhat differently 
employed. She was then on her knees, scrubbing and sluicing 
out the porch of a large house on the high grounds overlooking 
S—— bay. I was returning from a before-breakfast stroll, and had 
a good look at her as I paused in the entrance before stepping 
over the pail. And a remarkably, astonishingly pretty girl I 
thought her, of a type not commonly associated with the house- 
maid. Later I learnt she was the niece of the local man (an 
alderman or councillor, I believe) who owned and let the house. 
But though I frequently met her, in the passages and once in my 
bedroom, I had never spoken to her. On official business in those 
parts it struck me as undignified. I remember, by the way, that 
on the day we left she stood at the drawing-room window watching 
us go. 

Now, nine years later I found her sitting in the lovely October 
sunshine in the Row, beautifully and no doubt fashionably dressed, 
greeting me with the very same alluring upward smile as the one 
from her housemaid’s pail. Not that I at once recognised her, or 
supposed that the smile was at my address, were it not that while 
delivering it she rose and held out her hand. Then there was 
nothing for it but to take the vacant seat offered beside her, there 
was another on her left, and after compliments we talked almost 
precisely as follows. It was to me, and perhaps will be to others, 
an illuminating conversation : 


I. Do you often sit here ? 

Suz. Only occasionally. It doesn’t do to be seen too often 
in the same place. 

I. AndS ? § no more ? or have you married a local 
profiteer ? 

Suz. I left the place nine years ago next month, and I hope 
never to see it again. 

I. That doesn’t sound much like the profiteer. In those days 
there weren’t any. 

Suz. I hated the hole and everyone in it, and I ran away to 
London with my savings, just twenty pounds; and I’ve been in 
London ever since. 
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I. Nine years on twenty pounds. May one hear how you’ve 
managed it ? So beautifully dressed, too ! 

Sur. Well, to begin with, I don’t mind telling you I was 
brought up Baptist, so the very first Sunday in London I went to 
one of our chapels. I took a great fancy to the minister and 
always sat in the same seat, in the front of the gallery, where I 
expected he would notice me. One evening after the service I 
asked to see him in the vestry. I saw at once he recognised me ; 
in fact, he admitted it, and I told him my story. 

I. What story was that ? 

Sue. The true one, of course. That my only living relative, 
my uncle, hated me and would do nothing for me, and that I had 
come to London with my savings, just as a young man would, to 
better myself. 

I. Did your uncle really hate you ? 

Sue. He must have done. Why else should he never let me 
be anything but a servant ? 

I. Perhaps he couldn’t help himself. What was he ? 

Suz. A big market gardener. Plenty of money. But he’d 
never forgiven my mother’s marriage and having to look after me 
when I was left an orphan. 

I. Well ? 

Sue. Pardon ? 

I. I only said—Well ? 

Suz. Oh! Then I told him I was alone in London, and 
I asked him to recommend me a respectable family to lodge with 
while I tried to find work. 

I. What sort of work ? 

Suz. Any sort that would pay well and wouldn’t spoil my 
looks. 

I. You didn’t tell him that ? 

Sue. No, of course not. I simply said I disliked living alone ; I 
didn’t think it good for me; nor did he, either; and I wanted to 
find some nice quiet people who would take me in till I was settled. 

I. And he did ? 


At that precise moment an elderly gentleman of the white 
slip, white spats, monocled variety, an evident haunter of bridge 
clubs and the occasional bold flutterer at chemin de fer, saluted, 
and with the flash of an old terrier’s white teeth under the trim 
white moustache, gaily and buoyantly approached us. I was 
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amused to see the haughty coolness with which my ex-housemaid 
greeted him, the grudged fingers, the fashionable chill with which 
she answered his somewhat boisterous inquiries, while I sat back 
and stared at the upper windows of St. George’s Hospital across 
the Row. 

No, she scarcely ever played bridge now, nor had she seen 
anything of dear Lady Brightly—or some such name—for months 
past. Where was she living? Well, she wasn’t living anywhere 
just at present; had been at Eastbourne most of the summer, 
was only in town for a day or two, and her autumn plans were 
quite undecided. Yes, it was indeed a long time since they had 
met; years it seemed, did it not? And Jim was quite well; at 
least she hoped so. He was in America on business, just starting 
for home; she would probably go to Southampton to meet him. 
Good-bye! and she forthwith dismissed him with the deft frigidity 
of the Royal Personage ending an interview with a country mayor. 

‘D——d old fool!’ she muttered as the loud-voiced, well- 
preserved one flashed his teeth and bowed himself away. I glanced 
at her, and was startled at the sudden hawk-like quality of her 
profile. It seemed as if the sister of St. Augustine had swiftly 
shifted to Clytemnestra. If she caught that elderly gentleman in 


his bath, I thought, she’d be quite capable of sticking a knife in 
his back. 
Then at last she turned to me, and ‘ Where was I 2?’ she asked. 


I. You were in the vestry, asking the minister to recommend 
you. 

Sue. Yes, well, now let me think. I can’t remember the 
name of the road. I could go there, but I can’t for the life of me 
remember its name. It was Belsize Park way, between that and 
Hampstead. I used to take the ’bus at the Swiss Cottage. 

I. Then you weren’t there very long. 

Sure. About four months. It must have been March when 
I left. I know there was an almond tree out in their front garden. 

I. Weren’t they altogether the nice quiet people you wanted ? 

Sue. They were very nice quiet people, and at first I thought 
them exactly what I wanted. There was a father, mother, and 
two daughters ; lively girls, too, considering how good and proper 
they were. But it was a sort of liveliness that ended by getting 
on my nerves. Too much giggling and slapping each other for my 
taste. I suppose they must have occasionally thought of young 
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men, but if ever I chaffed them about the one or two male creatures 
who came to the house they only looked frightened: ‘Oh, Miss 
Selwyn! How can you!’ 

I. Miss Selwyn? I thought it was—— 

Suz. Miss Selwyn was my nom de ploom. 

I. Isee. But what a pity you left. After all, with such nice 
quiet people you were in harbour. 

Sue. But a boat isn’t built to be always in harbour, silly! 
Not until she’s old and ready for breaking-up. Till then she’s 
either a pleasure-boat, or a cargo, or a deep-sea liner. Anything 
but a tramp, which was what they all were. 

I. Someone must carry the coast trade. 

Suz. I wasn’t built for it. Nor for typewriting either. I 
knew that from the way men looked at me when they came into 
the office, more in a sort of astonishment than anything. ‘ Hullo / 
What's that girl doing here? She won’t be long here, I bet.’ 

I. You must have been gratified. 

Sue. Pardon ? 

I. I say you must have been gratified. 

Sue. Not par—ti—cu—lar—ly. I knew it quite as well as 
they did. 

I. At any rate, after four months of harbour you took to the 
open sea. I trust the vessel was well provisioned and carried a 
good compass ? 

Suz. The compass was all right, to start with. It only once 
got out of order, when like a fool I went out and got married. 
There are men who go out and get drunk, and there are women 
who go out and get married. Just for a spree. 

I. Oh, Miss Selwyn! How can you! 

Sue. Have you never been drunk ? 

I. As an undergraduate I was once slightly tipsy. But how 
did it all happen? Do tell me. 

Sue. One of the girls where I was working had a brother on 
the stage. He said he could get me something to do in the country 
company he was in, and he would introduce me to the manager. 
I made inquiries, found the money was all right, and got engaged. 

I. To him? 

Sue. For the part, stupid! Small, but showy. I was d——d 
good in it, I can tell you. 

I. Now don’t swear, please! I can’t bear it. I’m sure you 
never used to at S——. 
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Se. How do you know that? I often felt like it. 

I. Tell me more about the marriage. Was it to someone in 
the company ? 

Suz. Yes, it was, unfortunately. 

I. Was his name Jim ? 

Sue. It was not. His name was Everard, and just like the 
fools who go out and get drunk, we fools walked out one morning 
and got married. 

I. Marry in haste !—— ; 

SHE. It doesn’t matter which you do: it’s all a toss-up. I’ve 
known women who took months before making up their minds 
and still made a mess of it. All I know is mine was a wash-out 
from the first. 

I. How long did you live together ? 

Suz. A little overa year. Fighting like cat and dog. 

I. All the time on tour ? 

SHe. Not all the time. We had three months of an old third- 
class railway carriage bungalow on that—— 

I. Now! 

SHE. Well, then, on that lovely Shoreham beach. No servant 
till just before my baby was born. Then we had a drunkard. If 
I’d been happy I dare say she’d only have amused me ; when Annie 
was tight she could be screamingly funny. As it was, I could have 
killed them both. 

I. Did he drink ? 

Sue. Sometimes I wished he did. He was the fretful, sober 
article. He didn’t drink simply from fear of spoiling his personal 
appearance. His face was his only asset as an actor, and he'd 
sense enough to know it. My word! he was much vainer than I 
was ; always looking out in the glass for spots. All men are vain, 
but he was the limit. 

I. What became of him ? 

Se. He went on tour again, and of course I couldn’t go. 
Besides, after the baby was born I found I was getting a little 
deaf. The bungalow was so cold. Haven’t you noticed it ? 

I. I thought your friend just now rather shouted at you. 

SHE. Oh, he always bawls at everyone. Old fool! He thinks 
it makes him important. But, I say, what about you and your 
doings all these years? Why should I talk all the time about 
myself ? 

I. Because you interest me. Now, go on, pray. 
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Saxe. I think I rather interested you at S——, didn’t I? 
Why did you never speak to me? We might have had some 
fun together. 

I. Never mind me; I want to hear all about you." What 
became of you when your young man went on tour ? 

Sue. Baby and I went up to London. 

I. Back to the nice quiet people ? 

Sue. Heavens, no! though I did once go there to call. They 
were really very sweet to me. I had to lie to them of course about 
my dear husband; what a success it all was, and what a great 
actor he was going to be in London one day. I said I’d given up 
the stage myself ; I didn’t like it, or the people connected with it. 
The real truth being I was afraid I shouldn’t be able to hear what 
the brutes said, and I knew they’d all make it as difficult for me 
as they could. 

I. But for that you’d have gone on tour again ? 

Suz. I expect so. Not that I cared about it. I don’t like 
late hours, and suppers don’t agree with me. And I don’t like 
constantly changing rooms and landladies, or long railway journeys. 
I’m all for simple tastes, I am. 

I. Good food at regular hours, nice dresses, plenty of money, 
people to wait on you—— 

Sue. That’s about it. All the same, I was never too proud 
to do a little housework myself. In fact, I rather enjoyed it; the 
feeling I could stop when I liked; wasn’t obliged to do it, don’t 
you know. I shared an upper part in Bloomsbury with a woman 
I knew, one of the old typewriting gang, and we'd a girl in to 
help most days. My beauty on tour was always very regular in 
remitting, so we got along all right. I was really quite happy till 
the warcame. That did it. 

I. Ah! 

Se. I shan’t forget itina hurry. Babyand I and my woman 
friend were just going off to Brighton for a holiday—rooms taken, 
boxes packed. When the smash-up came, I wouldn’t go. I was 
terrified for fear the German fleet might come and bombard the 
place, so I stayed behind and carried on the best way I could 
alone. One morning hubby turned up. His tour was off and he 
wanted to stay with me, make it up and be friends again. But 
I wouldn’t hear of it and sent him packing. I was sorry afterwards, 
as things turned out. 

I. Did he join up ? 
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Sue. He did, at once, to do him justice. 

I. And you? 

Se. I stuck it as well as I could on the separation allow- 
ance, till the air raids got too much for me. There was a bomb 
fell pretty near us at King’s Cross that fair frightened the life out 
of me. 

I. But you weren’t alone in the upper part ? 

Sue. No, my lady friend came back from Brighton all right. 
Funny thing was the air raids never seemed to upset her as they 
did me. She was as nervous and jumpy as a cat at ordinary 
times, and during an air raid she’d just sit reading the paper, 
singing softly to herself like a kettle—“‘ Silly fools !—Silly fools !— 
What do they think they’re doing? They can’t frighten us.— 
Silly fools!’ And when the big bang came at King’s Cross, all 
she said was: ‘I say! I hope they haven’t hurt my Alfred!’ 
Alfred was one of the ticket collectors I used to chaff her about 
when she went to see her mother at Barnet. However, her not 
being nervous didn’t help me much, and next day I went off out 
of London. 

I. Where did you go? 

SHe. You want to know too much. I shan’t tell you where 
I went. You might know some of the people. It was just a sea- 
side place, where there were no air raids. Baby was getting a 
big girl, and I thought I ought to do something, so I became a 
V.A.D. in one of the hospitals. 

I. Were you hearing regularly from your husband ? 

Sue. No, Id never had a line from him. I didn’t even know 
he’d joined up, till I began to get the separation allowance. And 
then one day, third year of the war it must have been, I came 
across him in our seaside hospital. Wasn’t it funny ? 

I. Wounded ? 

Sue. Shell shock and all the lower part of his face blown away. 
Wasn’t it dreadful? Fortunately, he didn’t know me. 

I. But you let him know you were there, ready to look after 
him ? 

Sue. Indeed, I did not. How could I look after him when 
it took me all my time to look after myself and Doris? Doris 
came first, of course. He’d deserted us. 

I. Well? 

Sue. Pardon ? 

I. I only said—Well ? 
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Sue. Oh !—Besides, it would have hurt his feelings to think 
he’d never be able to do anything to help us again. I was most 
awfully sorry for him, of course ! 

I. What’s become of him ? 

Sue. I wasjust going totellyou. I wasn’t long in the hospital ; 
the other V.A.D.’s, who were all of them frights, made themselves 
so offensive, simply from jealousy, that I soon gave it up. But I 
wasn’t going to be driven out of the place. I’d a very good friend 
there—stopping in the best hotel, too. 

I. Ah? 

Sue. The gentleman I afterwards married. 

I. Oh? Jim at last ? 

Sue. It was this way. I was in London again, just before 
the Armistice, and I went into an Express Dairy to get some lunch. 
There who should I see, sitting alone at a table, looking perfectly 
dreadful, but poor dear Everard. They’d managed to make him 
a sort of false jaw, and I don’t know how it was, but his mouth 
seemed full of gold. Wasn’t it funny ? 

I. Very. 

Sue. I felt so sorry for him I went and sat at his table. 
Besides, it would save me writing a letter. I’d been meaning to 
write him for some time, only that I didn’t know where to send 
it. So having him there handy I thought I’d better tell him what 
I was doing and save myself a lot of correspondence. I’m like 
that ; I’d always rather have it out with a man, face to face, than 
write a letter any day. 

I. Wasn’t he surprised to see you ? 

Sue. He may have been, but it wasn’t very easy to under- 
stand what he said, he mumbled and shook so. I asked him where 
he was living and he told me at home with his people. 

I. Who were they ? 

Sue. His father kept a chemist’s shop, somewhere in the 
Midlands, though he always called him a doctor in the company. 
He told me he was going to be a chemist himself, when he could 
get well enough to pass the examination. So there he was, settled 
for life all right. 

I. Did he say so ? 

Sue. No, I said it for him. ‘ You'll be settled all right for 
life,’ I said, ‘and you won’t want to be bothered with me and 
Doris.’ 

I. And he agreed ? 
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Sue. More or less, so far as I could understand him, with his 
false jaw. Then I went on to tell him quite plainly what I wanted 
him to do for me. I pointed out to him what a ghastly mistake 
our marriage had been and particularly how hard it was upon me. 
Here was I, a young woman, not bad looking, burdened for life 
with a useless husband, and a heap of men all anxious to marry 
me. Now the least he could do if he’d the slightest trace left of 
fondness for me was to give me my freedom. 

I. How was he to do that ? 

Suz. I told him it was perfectly simple. All he had to do 
was to write me a letter releasing me, saying he had no sort of 
further claim on me, and that I was quite at liberty to marry again, 
and there was an end of it. We were divorced, without any of 
the expense or worry. That was right, wasn’t it ? 

I. Dear me, who told you that ? 

Sue. My landlady at the seaside. I didn’t tell her it was my 
own case, she always thought I was a war widow, but I put it as 
the case of a friend. She said it was all right; she'd done it 
herself, and showed me the letter releasing her and giving her 
leave. 

I. You mean she’d actually married again on the strength of a 
letter of that sort from her husband, in her husband’s lifetime ? 

Sue. Certainly. And so had the husband; married again 
years ago. And there’d never been the least bother. Wasn’t it 
right ? 

I. Scarcely. Is that what you’ve done ? 

Suz. Ye—es. 

I. And your friend Jim, who is presumably a person of some 
education ?—— 

Suz. No, Jim’s different, because he’s always believed I was 
a war widow. I say! does that mean he’s married and I’m not ? 

I. It means you’ve both committed bigamy, but that Jim 
would of course get off if at the time of going through the ceremony 
with you he can prove that he was ignorant of the existence of 
your husband—believed, in fact, your story of being a war widow. 

Suz. Isee. That’s rather awkward. 

I. Very—for you. 

Sue. What I mean is, if Jim knew we weren’t really married 
he could turn me down without giving me a bob ? 

I. Let us ‘hope that he never will know, or that if he does he 
will behave more like a gentleman to you than that. Who is he ? 
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Sue. He’s a gentleman all right. 

I. Then hadn’t you better tell him? Confess ? 

Sure. Good heavens, no! He’s not so much of a gentleman as 
all that. I mean that though he’s what everyone would call a 
gentleman—clothes and manners, and public school, and all that 
sort of thing—I shouldn’t exactly like to count on him not to do 
the dirty on me if I got into trouble. 

I. Oh, dear! So bad as that ? 

Sz. I should like to tell you, it’s really a relief to have 
someone to talk to, and sometimes I get so worried! The fact is 
Jim terrifies me. 

I. You don’t mean ill-treats you ? 

Suz. No, never. But, d’you know—to begin with—you’ll 

never believe it, but he’s a thief ! 

I. Athief? Professionally ? 

Suz. I don’t know what you mean by professionally, but ever 
since he was a boy, for years and years he’s been taking things. 
Why, he scarcely ever goes into a house even now but he doesn’t 
steal something—anything he sees lying about and fancies—snuff- 
boxes, or medals, or miniatures, or bits of silver—anything small 
that he can slip into his pocket. You know in most good houses 
there are heaps of such things lying about. He’s very fond of 
lace, too, or a well-bound book, and of course money. But you 
don’t often find that lying about nowadays. At least, he doesn’t. 
He used to when he was younger and had bachelor friends. If 
he went into the friend’s bedroom to wash his hands he could 
generally be sure of finding loose silver on the dressing-table. 
What he particularly liked was to call there just before dinner- 
time, when his friend was dressing to go to the club or a restaurant. 
He’d pretend he’d come to ask him to dine with him, having made 
sure first from the servant downstairs that he was already engaged. 
That would give him the sitting-room to himself, and as often as 
not, while talking to the friend dressing in the bedroom he’d find 
money carelessly turned out with the rings and watch on the 
sitting-room mantelpiece. He says he got many a sovereign that 
way. But nowadays it’s very rare that he finds himself left 
alone in a room with a purse. If ever he does, he always manages 
to take a Treasury note or two before the lady comes down. 

I. Did he tell you all this himself? What on earth made 
him ? 

Sue. Only because I caught him out over a gold cigarette case 
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he’d pinched. Of course I pretended to find it all rather smart 
and amusing, and then he made a clean breast of it. But the 
funny thing is he scarcely ever sells the things. Anyway, not 
since I’ve known him. They’re nearly all of them lying about the 
flat, just as he took them. 

I. And he’s never been caught ? 

Suz. Not that I know of, though I fancy he must often have 
been suspected. He told me he’d a woman to tea once who saw 
her own precious old gold snuff-box, which he’d stolen from her 
months before and forgotten to hide, and there it was under her 
very nose on the mantelpiece. D’you know he managed to bluff 
her, declared it was his grandfather’s, and that he’d had it for 
years; but if she cared for it he’d be very happy to give it her, 
as he’d noticed her admiring it. And, actually, she refused! He 
says people are such fools and so afraid of a libel that they'll put 
up with anything rather than make a fuss or go to law. But of 
course if he were caught in the act, it would be all up, though even 
then I don’t believe they’d prosecute. And he’s always so careful 
not to take things from the same house too often, and then only 
when there are others present who might be equally suspected. 
So I fancy that after all he’s really pretty safe. 

I. Then, if it isn’t the stealing, what is it alarms you? Didn’t 
you say you were terrified of him? By the way, is it true he’s 
in America ? 

Sue. Quite true. He went to New York in the spring, with 
splendid letters of introduction. He’s quite well connected, you 
know, and has heaps of friends ! 

I. Have you been introduced to any of them ? 

Sue. Not yet. Our marriage has been kept a secret. I’ll tell 
you why presently. 

I. Meantime, let us hope he won’t steal things in America. 
He won’t find the Yankees quite such fools as the people here. 
He’ll find himself landed in the Penitentiary like a shot. 

Sue. I dare say, but then he’s always so careful, never for a 
moment loses his head, that I’m really not very afraid for him. 

I. Then I can’t understand what precisely it is terrifies you. 

Sue. Gracious me! I wonder if I can make it clear; it’s all 
so complicated, specially now you tell me I’m not properly 
married to him. 

I. That’s quite clear. 

Suz. Well, then; you see he’s not told anyone yet of the 
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marriage, because he’s afraid of his rich aunt. He never takes me 
anywhere with him where he’s likely to be seen, except sometimes 
to a restaurant, where of course I might just be his sweetheart ; 
and he never introduces me anywhere as his wife, because he has 
expectations from the old lady, who would be furious if he married 
anyone she hadn’t selected forhim. At least, that’s what he always 
says, though I can’t say I altogether believe it. It’s his aunt I’ve 
been with for the past six months as companion, by the way. 

I. Really? And how has he managed that ? 

SHE. He heard she wanted one; in fact, she spoke to him 
about it, and after pretending to make the most careful inquiries 
he told her he’d found exactly the right young party. I was to 
be the widow of a dear old schoolfellow of his, killed in action at 
Loos, and left very badly off with a sweet little girl. So I was 
solemnly taken there and introduced, and the old girl took such a 
fancy to me that I was at once engaged. That was last February, 
not long before Jim went to America, and I’m still there. 

I. Not in those clothes surely, as a widow left so very badly 
off ? 

Sa. You're too sharp, me lad! No, I keep my smart rags 
in the Bloomsbury upper part, where Doris is with my old type- 
writing girl to look after her. On my afternoon off I always go 
there and have a change. It freshens me up and makes me feel 
more my old self again. Then I take Doris for a walk and a look 
at the shops, or come and sit here and watch for old friends, 
such as yourself, you know. Then back I go to Bloomsbury to 
change and home again in time to read the evening paper to my 
old girl in Chapel Street. Now you understand all about it, eh ? 

I. Why isn’t Doris with you this afternoon ? 

Sue. She’s gone to the Zoo with the landlady’s daughter. I 
hate the Zoo. 

I. And your duties? What are you really supposed to do 
as companion? See the old lady doesn’t alter her will? Keep 
the other nephews and nieces at a distance? Act generally as 
watch-dog ? 

Suz. Partly. She’s very old, nearly ninety, and Jim doesn’t 
want her to be worried. He says it might kill her. 


And again the hawk-like quality crept forbiddingly over her 
Early Christian profile, and I seemed to see Clytemnestra stealthily 
moving along the passages in Chapel Street, Belgravia, in obedience 
as I thought to some secret order from her lover Jim-Aegisthus. 
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I. And the rest is only reading the paper, arranging the shawl, 
keeping her out of the draughts ? 

Sue. Pardon ? 

I. I was wondering what your duties really were, especially 
if your friend Jim dictates them. 

Suz. I scarcely knew myself when I first went there. I 
didn’t understand till quite lately. That’s what rather terrifies me. 

I. —— Well, let me hear—don’t be afraid. 

Suz. What really set me thinking—what started it, at any 
rate—was one day when the old lady began questioning me about 
Jim ; how long I had known him, what I thought of him, how 
had he always behaved to me—all that sort of thing. Naturally 
I let myself go, nearly weeping as I described his delicacy, generosity, 
tact and chivalry. The whole bag of tricks, you bet. And had 
I never heard any stories against him, unpleasant stories gravely 
attacking his character? She said gr—r—ravely with a sort of 
throaty solemnity that fair made me creep, I can tell you. Of 
course I thought she meant the thieving, and all I could do was to 
let myself go again. No, I’d never heard a word. I knew many 
of his oldest friends—my own late dear husband among them—and 
they’d all of them always spoken of him in the highest terms, 
One of the best chaps that ever lived; one of the kindest and 
straightest. Et cetera, et cetera. But what I can’t understand, 
the old girl went on, is where he’s got his money from. My youngest 
sister, who was his mother, had only a little to leave him, while 
his father, a retired colonel, had not much more. He was their 
only child, but the whole amount couldn’t have been more than 
five or six hundred a year. Yet for years he must have been 
living at the rate of two or three thousand. Now, where had it 
come from? Had I never heard any suggestion, or disagreeable 
hint of any sort? As a matter of fact I never had, and being 
naturally curious, and thinking the information might perhaps one 
day be useful—a weapon to keep Master Jim in order—I pressed 
her so hard that at last she unburdened herself and told me what 
she’d heard. 

I. Well? What was it ? 

Suz. After trying several times to get into the Army and 
always failing, she said, he’d gone into the militia, and then on his 
father’s death, his mother having died years before, he’d left 
Worthing—I think it was Worthing they were living at—and 
came up to London. 

I. By the way, tell me, how old is he ? 
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Sane. I should think he’s fifty. Perhaps not quite so much. 
Say seven or eight and forty. 

I. Well? 

Sue. Even in London he’d always seemed to have plenty of 
friends, rich friends, particularly among the rich young men. He 
went everywhere—Ascot, Cowes, Scotland ; did everything—no, it 
can’t have been gambling, the old girl said, because he never 
betted and never played cards. That I knew was true, because 
he told me himself he never did either—it wasn’t good enough— 
unless you can call bridge, and not a great deal of that, at half- 
a-crown a hundred, gambling. And he only belonged to a bridge 
club, which he made me join, by the way, as his friend the war 
widow, because of the opportunities of picking up a few things 
there. Truly, the way the women at bridge clubs leave their 
bags about !—asking for it, I call it. And then their cocktails 
and eternal cigarettes ; they’re half of them doped !—— 

I. Never mind that. Let me hear more of the old lady. 

Sue. But I say—what’s the time ? 

I. Just on four. When are you due back in Chapel Street ? 

Sue. Sixsharp. And I’ve got to change and get my tea. 

I. Plenty of time; now, go on. I want to hear about these 
gr—a—ave suspicions. Whatever they were, of course you contra- 
dicted them ? Proved how false and wicked they were ? 

Sue. Rather! 

I. Well? 

SHE. Well, it seems that among his rich young friends Jim 
was most friendly with a young fellow who'd just left Cambridge. 
He’d a heap of money left him by his grandfather on coming 
of age, and was simply drinking himself to death in London—so 
fast that Jim at last wrote to his people about it, rich manufacturers 
somewhere in the north, Sheffield or Leeds. He said he took the 
greatest interest in the boy, had always done what he could to 
prevent it, and that his only chance now was for his people to send 
him off round the world with a strict companion who would look 
sharp after him and probably bring him back cured at the end of it. 
There was a lot in the letter about the boy’s fine qualities and 
what a thousand pities it was, the sort of stuff to touch a fond 
parent’s heart, don’t you know ; whereas when I asked Jim about 
it afterwards—pretty cautiously, you bet |—he said the wretched 
boy was just like an animal and could never in his life have come 
to any good. Grandfather in clogs, grandson in clogs! That sort 


of thing. 
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I. Isee. Well ? 

Sue. I say! I don’t know why I’m telling you all this. 

I. Goon. Let’s hear the end of it. You've just got time. 

Sue. The end of it was that Jim was persuaded to take him 
off round the world—just what he wanted, of course !—and some- 
how when the ship got to Bombay, or Singapore it may have been, 
the young man, who'd had no drink on board (Jim saw to that, 
all right), managed to escape, got among the grog shops, and was 
at last found in the most horrible state of neglect and drunkenness 
in the worst part of the native quarter. A few days later when they 
were at sea again, he threw himself overboard and was drowned. 
At least, that’s what they think, though no one saw him do it. 

I. Not even Jim ? 

Sue. Not even Jim, who scarcely ever left him. Anyway, he 
disappeared, so he must have been drowned. 

I. Isee. And is that all ? 

Suz. Except that he left most of his money to Jim. They 
made wills in each other’s favour before starting. Jim said there 
was no one he need think of, nor the boy either; his people were 
all very rich, and though there was some sort of a fuss made, 
nothing came of it, and Jim got the money all right. Now, what’s 
the time ? 

I. I still don’t see what terrifies you. 

Se. I’m not going to say another word. [She rises.] Doris 
is back from the Zoo by now, and I’ve her tea to get and my clothes 
to change. Come along; you'll have to stand me a taxi. 

I. Tell me—are you fond of Doris ? 

Sue. Rather! And my word! isn’t she going to be pretty ! 
I shall be able to give her a few hints how to make the most of 
herself and treat her admirers, shan’t I, just? If only I’d had 
them, I’d never have made that fool marriage of mine with poor 
dear Everard. You give me half-a-crown for the taxi, that’ll do. 
Good-bye. D’you think I’m as pretty as when you saw me 
on my knees nine years ago, washing out the Elmfield porch ? 
That’s right. Oh, don’t be afraid; I can look after myself all 
right. Ta-ta! 


Three months later, only last January, J saw in the Morning 
Post the death of the old lady in Chapel Street I’ve no doubt 
must have been Jim’s aunt. She was aged eighty-nine, and she 
died very suddenly of heart failure. Very likely! 

WALTER Fira, 














THE IRVINGS : SOME MEMORIES. 
BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 


Some people think that there is something unwholesome in the 
interest which so very many feel in actors, and actresses too. 
Perhaps there is, sometimes. But certainly the interest felt in a 
man, or woman, of genius must always be bracing and beneficial. 
And surely it is foolish to blame anyone for the interest felt in a 
person who enriched poor lives and brightened dull ones by the vivid 
presentation of heroic, or tragic, or honestly humorous characters, 
by holding up a mirror to nature, in which men and women can see 
themselves as they are. It may be doubted if a dull sermon has 
ever done anyone any good ; and dull sermons are not uncommon. 
But a dull play, or a dull performer, has a very short life. It may 
be hoped that people go to church to worship, and if there is a dull 
sermon, why, as we all know, God takes the text and preacheth 
patience. But the theatre cannot exist unless it continually 
interests, or thrills, or amuses. I confess I have fallen asleep myself 
during some of the wearisome speeches in ‘Man and Superman,’ 
and even when an eminent actor was playing the last act of 
‘King John.’ But that does not often happen. The theatre is 
not the place for slumber, any more than the church is. And what 
has charmed or enlightened in the theatre, as in the church, is 
carried away as a living memory; and he is a churlish creature 
who forgets to whom he owes the enlightenment or the charm. 


One early afternoon, on Saturday, March 8, 1873, a shy, silent, 
but emotional child was taken by his mother to the theatre for 
the first time in his life. He will never forget his misery when 
the tickets could not be found and the cab horse was slower than 
he had ever thought a horse could be. When they arrived at 
the Lyceum, and had expended blandishments on the box office, 
the play had already begun. Charles I. was already beginning to 
tell his children the ballad of King Lear, in the garden at Hampton 
Court: a perfect Vandyke picture. All the rest of the play was 
enthralling: so vivid, so romantic, so exciting, so pathetic. Cer- 
tainly the boy did not appreciate the pathos: he was too deeply 
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absorbed in the scenes as they passed to feel anything but the 
romance and the excitement. In the last scene, where Charles 
says farewell to his wife, he found a college friend, a few years 
later, in tears; and, later still, the tears ran down his own cheeks 
uncontrolled. But then, and always afterwards, the real interest 
was in the central character. Henry Irving was at the height of 
his powers. His wonderful voice, whose lightest whisper could 
be heard over the whole theatre, was still full of melody. There 
was no harshness in his tone, no angularity in his manner. He was 
Charles as Clarendon saw him and Vandyke painted him. From 
that day the lad came to look for much of his inspiration for life, 
in goodness and honour and loyalty, to the great actor who had 
imaged for him a romantic character of the past. 

This, I believe, was the experience of very many. A writer in 
the Dublin University Magazine (Augustin Lewis), September 1877, 
said quite truly : 

‘ The great evidence of Mr. Irving’s power is that he is paramount 
with the young minds of our time. . . . It is young enthusiasm, 
not old prejudice, which fills the niches in the temple of fame. 
It is the generation which is in its spring which has numbered He 
Irving with the few who bridge the real and the ideal for the delight 
of the world. And on those who have felt the charm of his personal 
character, his influence has left an indelible mark.’ 


Those who knew him, those who saw him act and who remember, 
will echo the words still. 

He was indeed a great actor, really a man of genius. It is hard, 
unfair, perhaps impossible, to make comparisons and draw dis- 
tinctions ; but perhaps I may be allowed to say that of all the actors 
I have seen, two only seemed to me beyond comparison, because 
they took the spectator entirely out of himself, and made him feel 
that the play he saw was a series of events really happening, the 
actor a man himself at the moment throbbing with the passions, 
experiencing the love or the sorrow, the sacrifice, the misery, the 
heroism. The two were Sarah Bernhardt, whose Phédre is a terrible 
and quite unforgettable remembrance, and Henry Irving, whose 
romantic figure lingers in the memory in a score of parts. 

Henry Irving was, one feels, at heart a romanticist. He had 
no training as a scholar, and he probably read few books, and those 
not critically. But he had that indefinable faculty of seeing into 
things and people—of understanding, of inspiration, for which there 
is no other name but genius. It may be that his inner sympathies 
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were what people delight now to call Victorian, or of the period of 
the nineteenth-century Romantic literature in France. Thus, he 
seemed extraordinarily at home in the thoroughly French and 
thoroughly artificial romanticism of ‘The Corsican Brothers,’ 
where the dresses and the sentiments are, to later folk, so charac- 
teristic of a time which linked Chateaubriand and De Maistre to 
Alfred de Vigny and Alexandre Dumas and even Balzac, and also of 
the Russian ballet and Weber’s ‘ Invitation 4 la Valse.’ So, again, 
in that curious, artificial, pretty thing, Hamilton Aidé’s ‘ Philip,’ 
in which Irving made a delightful gloomy Spanish figure, with two 
of the Bateman sisters beside him, Isabel and Virginia. (Do they 
both still remember to have played in it in 1874 ; and Mr. ‘ H. B. 
Conway ’ too—and its Spanish boat song ?) 

But perhaps the most characteristic play of that period, romantic 
yet Victorian, is ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ I was at the first night 
of its performance at the Lyceum and remember how tawdry 
it often sounded, but how delightedly Irving threw himself into 
the spirit of it: how simpatico he was, how he cooed to Pauline 
among the flowers of the garden. What a shock ran through 
the whole theatre in the fifth act when the curtain drew up 
and we did not recognise him because he looked so exactly like 
the young Napoleon in the Italian campaign! Of course, a 
great deal of the charm came from Ellen Terry, so fresh and 
young in her lovely Empire gowns, one of them, a yellow, I 
think, soft as a summer dawn. But the romanticism of Lord 
Lytton seemed just to fit Henry Irving. He certainly made a 
really splendid figure of Cardinal Richelieu, dignified, wolfish (yet 
gentle), passionate, picturesque ; and quite tremendous when he 
towered in rage with ‘ the curse of Rome’ in his mouth. I believe 
he once acted, before the German Emperor too, that lugubrious 
prig, Alfred Evelyn in ‘Money.’ I never saw that, but I can well 
imagine the Byronic melancholy he would give to the part, as he 
did to the real tragedy in Byron’s ‘ Werner,’ of which I saw his only 
and most memorable performance. Later on there were some plays 
of the French Revolutionary period, in which he certainly delighted 
—not very good plays any of them, but players’ plays, of which a 
skilled actor could make the best, playing on your emotions as on 
a pipe: ‘ Robespierre’ and ‘ The Dead Heart,’ and (with a difference) 
‘ Madame Sans-Géne ’; all quite good, but not too good. 

But out of this narrow romanticism he would pass, as could 
Alexandre Dumas, so thoroughly unlike him, to a far wider world 
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where Romance could soar with wings no longer clipped. Still 
over all, it seems to me, hung the romantic spirit, and with it a 
certain yearning for human sympathy, which (no doubt it was that) 
made him so much a friend, even more than an idol, of his audiences. 
The desire for sympathy is never far away from the sense of humour ; 
and Henry Irving most certainly had both. Garrick must have 
been entirely unlike him, and yet with each the tragedy could be 
appalling, the fun irresistible. So as Mathias in ‘The Bells,’ which 
was really a terrifying thing, without the tendency to rant which 
I can’t help feeling H. B. Irving gave to his father’s part, and so 
as that really terrible Dubosc in ‘The Lyons Mail.’ The extra- 
ordinary ‘inwardness’ of these studies must surely have stirred 
the younger Irving to hisinterestincrime. The humour mixed with 
terror was to be found too in ‘ Robert Macaire’ (what a pity it is 
that Irving did not act in the version by R. L. Stevenson and 
W. E. Henley! ), in ‘Louis XI.,’ in ‘Richard III.’: the last two 
perhaps the grimmest and most gripping things he ever did. 

The fine quality in ‘ Louis XI.’ certainly came from Walter Scott, 
not from Casimir Delavigne. But it was tripled by the art of Irving, 
whose gift for portraying cruel sardonic humour was unrivalled. 
I should have liked to see him in ‘ Gringoire’; but in that I think 
(or what was the name of the play ?) Isaw Tree. When those two 
actors could be put into comparison there was not the faintest 
doubt which was the greater. That was notably so in ‘ Henry VIII.,’ 
where Irving, with the exquisite sadness of Ellen Terry for counter- 
foil, had the real dignity and the real pathos in his Wolsey, though 
Tree may very well have been more like the actual man in his pomp 
and pride. The yearning for sympathy which I seem to find in 
Irving was conspicuous in his Wolsey. It was conspicuous too in 
the two parts where, to my mind, he played almost entirely with 
& wrong intention. Thete really can be no doubt that Shakespeare 
meant Shylock to be a detestable wretch, though he knew better 
than to rob him of all human feeling. Irving was so dignified a 
representative of the ancient race, so clever in impressing on you 
that he had felt cruel wrong, and that he loved his daughter from 
his soul, so-quaint in his little touches of pathetic humour, so 
manifestly greater than the creatures of a day who mocked at him 
in his defeat, that he wrung your heart, and when the last act began 
with all its twilight beauty— 

‘ How far yon little candle throws its beams : 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world ’— 
VOL. LIV.—NO. 319, N.S. 
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you felt quite out of tune with the happiness of the lovers, and 
angry that they should be gay when Shylock had gone back 
deserted to his ruined home. That certainly Shakespeare never 
meant. It destroyed the whole balance of the play. So, again, did 
the way in which Irving acted Malvolio. Undoubtedly Malvolio 
was & pompous ass, and Tree played him gloriously. But Irving 
made you feel that he was really a dignified honest man ; and so 
he quite destroyed your pleasure in those delightful scenes where 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew and Maria fool him to the top of his bent, 
where the clown as Sir Topas the curate befogs his poor mind to 
the point of explosion, and most of all in the last scene where the 
whole company laughs at him. Now ‘this will never do’; and 
it shows that the greatest actors have their weak points. I suppose 
Sir Henry did not really understand Shakespeare as a man of 
letters understands. Certainly his son Harry would never have 
made those mistakes. Of course his mesmerising power carried him 
through, and more than half the people who saw him as Shylock 
or Malvolio probably did not think that he had made a mistake at 
all. Very rarely, indeed, did he make one. The only serious one 
was when he produced that extraordinary jumble by two such 
clever men as H. D. Traill and Robert Hichens, called ‘ The Medicine 
Man.’ I was at the first night, being a great admirer of Traill 
(who was a very kind friend to me), and I cannot forget the 
bewilderment with which the whole theatre regarded the whole 
performance. We must, all of us, have gone away with the 
delicious words at the end of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ on our lips: 


‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Je n’y comprendrais rien non plus.’ 


So one comes back to the thought—if for a moment one puts 
aside the sheer fun which he delighted in—that Irving was all along 
acreature of romance. None the worse was that when it was linked 
with humour, though. I can see him now, so pathetically quaint, 
so chivalrous, yet so absurd, as Don Quixote, with that miserable 
white Rosinante, and the tall lance that he tried to get upright 
through the small door: so feverish, so haggard, so noble and 
lovable—something almost of Charles I. in him then. Or again, 
as Edgar of Ravenswood, the very figure of Scott’s romance. 
Better still, you may think, when there is not a touch of mockery 
about: as Sir Tristan in ‘ King René’s Daughter’ (I think that was 
what the play was then called); as a rather Victorian but very 
beautiful King Arthur; as the cruel Synorix in ‘The Cup’—only 
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there he is quite eclipsed in the memory by the swanlike beauty of 
Ellen Terry with her flute-voice; then, with Tennyson again, in 
what to many seemed his noblest part, the great, human, heroic 
martyr, Becket. The lines Tennyson wrote for him, after the play 
was first published, were some which showed both actor and poet 
at the best. The appeal for the people, like the most solemn notes 
of a cathedral organ : 


‘ The voice of the Lord is on the warring flood 
And He will lead his people into peace ! ’ 


Certainly, Irving as it were lived himself into that part. He 
became the proud, patient, penitent ascetic, aroused at last to die 
for his principles like a veteran trained in steadfastness to the very 
soul. And in ‘ Becket,’ as, differently, in ‘ Charles I.’ or in ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ the extraordinary statue-like beauty of his face, which grew 
more beautiful with age, carried the spectators half-way towards 
understanding the character he imaged. For sheer intellectual 


' power, perhaps he never did anything greater than Eugene Aram, 


in the tremendous mental combat with Houseman, and the long 
monologue, almost a whole act, of confession, at the last. It was 
certainly a haunting tragedy. It may not have been a good play: it 
is many years since I saw it, and I don’t think it was ever published. 
But then Irving’s acting could make a triumph of genius out of 
what was, as a play, of very little merit indeed. So notably, in 
that really wonderful study of senility in ‘A Story of Waterloo,’ 
which often left nearly a whole theatre in tears. 

From tears turn to laughter, and remember how entirely delight- 
ful Irving was in ‘The Two Roses.’ Never was such a precious 
humbug so convincingly acted as Digby Grant: ‘a little cheque,’ 
and ‘ my dear fellow, it is positively heart-rending’; one can re- 
member the very tone. Or the bubbling tongue and inexhaustible 
spirits of Jingle, and the undiluted farce of Jeremy Diddler, with 
his trick of opening the booby’s rich coat and throwing it back to 
show his flowered waistcoat. Irving’s fun was quite irresistible. 
Sure never. were such charming creatures seen as Ellen Terry and 
himself in ‘The Beau’s Stratagem,’ where she sang ‘ Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid ?’ with an archness only equalled in her 
quite faultless performance of Miss Hardcastle; and he sat up in 
bed, with a huge nightcap on, and, seizing the bolster, cried ‘ The 
moon, the moon ! ’ in his most exaggerated Irving voice. 

These things must sound trivial to those who never saw or 
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heard them. They would not tell a new generation how great 
Henry Irving was. That must be found in the records, as it is 
still in the memories, of those who saw him in the greatest plays 
of the greatest of all poets. If his passion for romance, and the 
exquisite humanity of Ellen Terry, as Juliet, and of dear Mrs. 
Stirling, too, as the Nurse, led him astray when he tried to make 
part of an Italian picture in medieval Verona, it must be forgotten. 
There his voice, which had been so fine in past years, failed him, 
and the harsh vibrant tones which grew upon him marred the lyric 
beauty of the lines. Out of the ‘Coriolanus,’ for all its splendour, 
there remains little but the figure in the red cloak, standing among 
the servants in the house of Aufidius; out of ‘Cymbeline’ little more 
than the thrilling whisper in which he spoke the lines as Iachimo 
lifts the lid of the coffer and looks out on the room where Imogen 
lies asleep. Of Benedick one recalls the air of insouciance and 
gallantry and sparkle : it was, we could see, enjoyment to the actor 
all the way. But it is the signal and convincing proof of Irving’s 
genius that he was great in the greatest : Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
King Lear. In Lear, though by this time the utterance was often 
almost incoherent, the fire of passion was stupendous. The scene 
with the Fool in the storm was almost unbearable in its acute 
tragedy. Here, as in all his parts, theinnumerable minute touches 
of what critics call by-play were extraordinarily convincing. The 
little tricks of old age were worthy of the words they illustrated. 
How much more true, and even more poignant, was this in the terror- 
haunted Macbeth. It seemed to me then, and it seems to me now 
after almost half a century, that in Macbeth, and Othello, and 
Hamlet, there was something that was not like acting, but was near 
reality. In Macbeth, after the murder, when that really great 
actress, Miss Bateman, taunted him with his infirm purpose, and 
when she dragged him up the long stairway (like the great stair in 
the south transept of Hexham); when he saw the ghost of Banquo ; 
when he died fighting with the hopelessness in his face that had never 
left it since: the women’s cry told that his wife was dead; in 
Macbeth, he seemed to see into the very heart of the man. So the 
passionate tragedy of ‘Othello’: he was so real that in the last 
act one felt as though one must leap on the stage to stop the last 
cruel horror. And Hamlet, how different! All so quiet, and 
loving, and bitter-sweet; the mind moving restlessly, the heart 
standing still in patient waiting and sacrifice. Those who thought 
Irving made a poor lover, cannot have seen him in the first scenes 
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with Desdemona, or in the third act with Ophelia: it was the very 
enchantment of love. 

Certainly, Henry Irving was the great actor of his age. There 
was none so great ; for Salvini had not a range so wide. And asa 
man, well may Queen Victoria have said, as he told me she did, 
when she laid the sword on his shoulder, ‘ This, Sir Henry, gives 
me very great pleasure.’ For there was, as the Dublin writer said, 
‘the charm of his personal character,’ which everyone who knew 
him must have felt. It appeared in all sorts of ways, of generosity, 
of hospitality, of quaintness too. Those speeches before the curtain 
made you feel you were all his friends ; still more those gatherings 
on the stage when the play was over, where he talked with great 
ladies, and statesmen, and bishops (or at least their wives). In 
ordinary company he was not at all like the popular idea of an actor. 
He was unusual to look at, certainly, but he was not assertive, or 
self-advertising. I remember a sister of mine calling in Stratton 
Street and afterwards asking me who it could be who was sitting 
talking to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts in the shade of the sun- 
blind: she thought he must be her doctor. The charming little 
stories of his kindness to his dogs, of the attachment of his servants, 
of his overflowing fun, recall his naturalness; no one would have 
laughed more than he at the story of his old age which his son 
Harry told me—how he often spoke aloud when he thought he was 
talking to himself; and one night, when the messenger in the 
last act of ‘Macbeth’ had forgotten to whiten his face, addressed 
him thus remarkably : 


‘The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon: 
Where got’st thou that goose look? Why, you’re as red 
as a turkey cock !’ 


One may say that a whole nation mourned when he died; and 
there can have been few more impressive funerals in Westminster 
Abbey than when he was buried, with a concourse of those who 
admired him, small and great. As the coffin passed me there 
dropped a few violets from Queen Alexandra’s wreath. I have them 
still, They are withered now. ‘They withered all when my . 
father died.’ 

Let us not enter on the arid argument whether genius is here- 
ditary. Thenew Life’ of Sir Henry’s two sons, by a faithful friend 
of all three, shows that they inherited not a little of his power. 


1 H. B. and Laurence Irving. By Austin Brereton (Grant Richards, 1922). 
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I think I only met Laurence once, and I saw him act but rarely. 
It seems certain that he was reaching a very high rank in his 
profession when he met his tragic death. His brother Harry was 
devoted to him. There is a charming story in the Life of the 
younger one as a child bursting out with ‘ Harry can spell! ’ 

That was the sort of thing the elder brother was always saying 
when one praised his acting: ‘Ah! but you should see Laurence.’ 
I know what an argument for immortality he drew from the fine 
character and the fine death of the younger. But Harry himself 
was one of the most remarkable, and the most fascinating, men of 
his time. If he had not the actual genius of his father, he had a 
wider outlook and the education of an English public school and 
university at its best. I don’t think he attached too much value 
to either. Certainly, he once ran away from Marlborough : just 
the sort of thing a sensitive, introspective boy would do. I don’t 
think everyone at New College knew him or admired him ; but all 
those who did, at Oxford as in after life, were devoted ta him. 
He was indeed a most lovable person. Though it is quite trie that 
there was something in him, a certain dignity and aloofness ‘which 
recalled his father, which gave him at times the appearance of a 
recluse or a bookworm, no one really could have been more natural 
and ‘human’ than he was. He was not interested in everything 
or everybody, but what did interest him he made his own, absorbing, 
assimilating, bringing forth again illuminated with new Zuowledge 
and sympathy and humour. For young or old, he was .s: most 
delightful companion; and beneath the charm which made him 
such lay a true kindness of heart and nobility of soul. 

As an actor I think that what should be said of him is that he 
was first and foremost a student. He wanted to see into the heart 
of men. His training had made him accurate and impatient of 
shams. In small matters, for example. At Oxford, when the 
0.U.D.S. played ‘ King John,’ it was not his fault, but greatly to his 
amusement and annoyance, that a little man who acted the Dauphin 
had high heels to his armoured feet, and that Pandulf, the Pope’s 
legate, was magnificently but most inappropriately garbed in the 
vestments worn by a Greek priest at the Divine Liturgy. 

He would never have worn, as his father did in ‘ Becket,’ a 
chasuble to walk about the house in, and had it buttoned on the left 
shoulder so as to be easily taken off and thrown negligently over a 
chair. Still less would he (as another eminent actor did and perhaps 
still does) make Hamlet attend the funeral of Ophelia with a landing 
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net and afterwards catch with it that great fish, the King, or make 
Cardinal Beaufort, attired in a fine green coat for hunting purposes, 
sprinkle the Duchess of Glo’ster, detected as a witch, with water 
from a large shaving brush, in the midst of genial recriminations in 
the open air. Newspaper writers are fond of bandying about the 
word ‘scholarly,’ when they find an actor has been at Oxford or 
Cambridge; and certainly in the academic sense Harry was not a 
scholar, but all the same he had a trained and educated intelligence. 
It was this, rather than a genius independent of upbringing like his 
father’s, which gave the subtle quality to his acting. His father’s 
lectures and essays (which are well worth re-collecting) were able 
and well written, but Harry, side by side with his work for the 
Bar or for the stage, was becoming an artist in literature. As 
everyone knows, he was a patient and enthusiastic student of 
criminology. I well remember sitting with him in his lodgings 
close to Brasenose, looking across the shifting lights to the dome 
of the Radcliffe and to All Souls, listening to his overflowing criti- 
cisms of the last French book on the subject, which then I must 
be compelled to take away with me to study for myself. When 
he wrote about crime he began with a study of Jeffreys, who com- 
bined some of the characteristics of the criminal with those of the 
judge ; and a very interesting biography hemade. But his interest 
was psychological rather than historical, and from a literary point 
of view his later criminal studies were on a higher level. The last 
published in his lifetime, and I think the best, was the ‘ Book of 
Remarkable Criminals,’ a study of most horrible materials served 
up with, here and there, a sprinkling of humour the quaintest and 
most grim. 

He brought into this book something of the spice of his conver- 
sation. One summer day he lunched with me in my college rooms, 
with a company of my undergraduate friends, and kept us all spell- 
bound till late in the afternoon by his tales, one after another, of 
the humours of crime and the ineptitudes of police. We shall none 
of us forget his description of the arrival of the Brighton murderer 
with the murdered man’s watch in his boot and his peaceful departure 
from the detectives who were on the look out for the man who had 
done the deed. 

Certainly, if his profession had not been the stage, Harry Irving 
would have made an able Counsel, a brilliant man of letters, or a 
very powerful judge. I think his books on crime will ‘live’; and 
his judgments on his own art have a vigour and interest of their own. 
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He gave me his two pamphlets: ‘Some Thoughts on Hamlet,’ 
printed by the University Publishers at Sydney in 1911, and 
the Lecture on ‘The Amusement of the People,’ delivered at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in 1916. Both are very well worth 
reading again and again. In the first he takes two points, the 
proofs that the writer was an actor, and 


‘the supreme art of Shakespeare ...in making the idea of 
Hamlet’s assumed madness, suggested by the old story, the natural 
outcome of the weak and sensitive nature of his hero.’ 


In the second he gave the most powerful, because the most careful, 
vindication of the moral office of the theatre which it has received 
in our time. It was a statement of the highest moral standards 
and at the same time of the most unflinching candour; and there 
could be no better memorial of the high place which the speaker 
had won among the men of leading in his day. 

As an actor, his great characteristic was not ingenuity but 
intellect ; and intellect directed the humour as well as the power 
which he possessed. I suppose the Admirable Crichton was his most 
conspicuous success, because it showed so much of both qualities. 
But my memory lingers over that beautiful and appealing Strafford ; 
the sharp and serpentine lines of the King John; the force and 
pathos of Hamlet’s interview with his mother, as I saw it that day 
when we travelled together to Stratford for the memorial perform- 
ance at the Tercentenary ; or the quiet strength and understanding- 
ness of the Cassius in that great performance of ‘ Julius Caesar’ at 
Drury Lane on May 2, 1916, when all the power of the greatest 
English acting was concentrated to do honour to the name of the 
greatest Elizabethan Englishman. A lifelong student himself, it 
was to the student that his acting was always satisfying. His 
inspiration, as with all great English actors, came from Shakespeare. 
I venture to quote some very sacred words written after he had 
passed to the light beyond : 


‘ All that last night he went over his old Shakespearean parts— 
Hamlet especially; his voice was strong and beautiful and he 
kept saying how much England owed to Shakespeare, and we who 
watched felt that he was speaking his last for the calling he had 
honoured and upheld so valiantly.’ 


On October 21, 1919, in the solemnity of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, as the choir sang ‘ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 
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gloom,’ and ‘ Rest eternal grant unto him, O Lord, and may light 
perpetual shine upon him,’ a friend looked back to the happy 
hour in St. Pancras Church on July 20, 1896. He had, said a letter 
next day from the survivor of that happy wedding, ‘started us off 
on our journey twenty-three years ago with a God-speed.’ He 
remembered the words then said : 


‘ It was an old custom, George Herbert tells us, to say when light 
was brought into the room, “ God sends us the light of Heaven.” 
It is true of the light of life, for all of us; most of all for the artist, 
for all those who see visions, who live among ideals, whose it is to 
present characters as God made them and man marred. Among 
those ideals, for a long time, may be their happiness, no less than 
their work; but yet they will not for ever suffice for the highest life. 
. . «In the great hand of God you stand, and what is to come will 
be given you by Him who has given you to-day. Work, and 
He will reward : love, and He will bless. We, as we have prayed 
to-day, can still pray. 

‘ And with God be the rest.’ 


We will not argue whether genius can be transmitted, or even 
whether there is an inheritance of high aims from father to sons. 
It is enough to recognise the lives that have worthily upheld the 
great ideals which inspire the world. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
BY GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON, M.P. 


THE country gentleman, as we have known him, will soon be a 
thing of the past, a reminiscence, a tradition, and then, perhaps, 
@ figure forgotten altogether. For good or for evil his doom is 
sealed. During the life of the present generation his revenue has 
dwindled and his influence diminished until to-day the possession 
of a country seat is generally a burden and a handicap, rather than 
an advantage, to him who owns it. He began by losing what 
political power he had. With the extension of the franchise his 
opinion at elections gradually counted for less. Up till then, the 
farmers who were his tenants had exercised the vote, and the 
agricultural labourers whom they employed had been practically 
voiceless, But the hinds had now not only the suffrage, but were 
better educated, and voted, when they had a mind to, against 
their masters; and as these took their cue from the Squire, the 
latter for the first time was liable to find himself in a small and 
humiliating minority. But he could not be damaged in his political 
influence without his social prestige suffering as well. He was no 
longer cock of the walk. Another rooster was crowing on an 
adjacent dung-hill. The farmer’s wife might still drop him a 
curtsey, but the national destinies were now in other hands, and 
his ploughmen and carters were aware of it, and his lawyer, his 
doctor, and the local tradesmen also. 

On the top of this came an ever-increasing load of imposts. 
First of all the death-duties, that compelled him to lay aside a 
yearly sum out of his income to insure his life for his wife and 
children. Then the supertax, which necessitated a substantial 
reduction of establishment, the felling of timber, or the sale of 
valuables. Lastly, the swingeing additional taxation for the 
purposes of the Great War, coupled with soaring wages and high 
prices, forcing him, after a brief but helpless struggle, to sell his 
farms one by one and ultimately the paternal roof itself, which 
has resulted in a large proportion of the soil of England changing 
hands during the last few years and its subdivision among a far 
greater number of the population. With no political power, with 
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his social prestige steadily on the wane, with, at best, three- 
quarters of his land alienated for ever, and with insufficient means 
to keep the remainder of his property even in repair, he has become 
a subject for pity, almost of ridicule, to the rest of the world. He 
has been shorn of {early all his possessions, of the larger part 
of the honours that depended on them, and of most of the links 
that bound him with the past, and his pride now has little else to 
rest upon than barren and tormenting memories, 

Only a few years ago, an income of five thousand a year 
enabled a landowner to make his estate his home, to spend a 
few weeks in the summer in London or abroad, to educate his 
children as befitted gentlefolk, to keep a hunter or two and a 
carriage for his wife, to preserve some game, to entertain his neigh- 
bours when he so pleased, and to live in dignity and considerable 
style. But a revenue of five thousand pounds at that time repre- 
sented a net income of only about £250 to £300 short of that 
figure, after rates and taxes had been paid. It now means one of 
under three thousand. And as wages have doubled and prices 
with them, it may safely be affirmed that money is worth but half 
of what it was, and that three thousand pounds thirty years ago, 
that is to say, within the memory of a man of middle age, is 
equivalent to-day to only about fifteen hundred. This has spelt 
disaster for the country gentleman. He has parted with his land 
bit by bit, then his horses, and pictures, or his wife’s jewels, 
and has let his house to strangers for a term of years, and finally 
sold it, and is now to be found modestly transplanted either in town 
or country, and putting as good a face upon the matter as he can. 
In fact, to have kept up his former state, instead of a revenue of 
five thousand, he would have needed at least three times as much. 

This disappearance of the Squire has been one of the features 
of our time, little noticed at the moment by those not immediately 
concerned, but pregnant with far-reaching consequences. It has 
taken place rapidly and noiselessly, without complaint. Ancient 
families, that have dwelt for hundreds of years in the same spot, 
have left their ancestral homes one day for the last time, almost 
furtively, practically unobserved, with none but their gardeners to 
see them go. The Great War has been as fatal to them as the 
Wars of the Roses to the nobles of the fifteenth century, and in a 
short while a country gentleman living upon the proceeds of his 
estate of a couple of thousand acres of farm and woodland, with 
his hunting and his shooting, his good cheer and unpaid public 
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work, will be as rare a spectacle in a week’s travel through our 
English countryside as a Camberwell Beauty or a golden eagle. 

Before he takes his final departure, it may not be‘amiss to 
render him a passing tribute, or rather to glance at the loss or the 
gain that society will have made when once he has gone for ever. 
For this purpose he may be pictured the average type of Squire 
as we have known him in the past, with his five thousand pounds 
of revenue and a thousand or two acres. He will have chosen a 
wife from a respectable county stock and be on familiar terms 
with his fellow-landowners within a radius of ten miles. His 
time will be divided between sport, the management of his estate, 
and local public duties. His sons will be at college and his 
daughters finishing their education at home, and the rest of the 
indoor household will consist of a butler and footman and perhaps 
six or seven other servants, with a companion or governess in 
addition for his girls. There will be a coachman and groom in the 
stables, and three or four gardeners will prune his lady’s roses, 
mow his lawns, grow his vegetables, and force a little fruit in a 
vinery and peach-house, Two estate men will also be necessary 
to keep the ditches clear, clip the hedges, mend the gates and 
fences, and cut the firewood for the use of the house. In addition 
to these, there will be a couple of keepers to rear five or six hundred 
pheasants to stock his coverts, to look after any other game 
on the estate and keep poachers and trespassers away; and if 
there be a small home farm, a hand or two will also be required 
there. From the first of September, when the earliest partridges 
can be shot, he will have several days of strenuous and exhilarating 
exercise, walking with his dogs over the sunburnt stubbles and 
tramping through fields of turnip and potato. On the first of the 
following month the all-important pheasant shooting begins, which 
off and on will give him varying sport on his own land and that of 
his friends until the first day of February. During all this time he 
will be entertaining his neighbours or entertained by them, while 
his daughters will be gaining some experience of the world. 

In fact, nothing has been more characteristic of English rural 
life than the country gentleman’s shoot. For months beforehand 
the keepers have had an anxious time—first of all searching the 
woods and hedge-rows for the pheasants’ eggs in April and May, 
and getting them in before they can be sucked by jays, rooks, 
jackdaws, or hedgehogs, or cracked by the frosts; then hatching 
them under broody hens; then rearing the little feathered things 
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in coops in some sheltered field in June and July; then carrying 
them, when old enough, into their destined coverts; and finally 
keeping them together and out of harm’s way from foxes, stoats, 
weasels and other vermin, as well as predatory man, until the 
fateful day. Directly the leaf is sufficiently off the trees, say, in 
November, the Squire will fill his house with company, and on the 
morning of the big shoot perhaps a gun or two from near by will 
join them. The beaters, a dozen or fifteen in number, chosen for 
their trustiness from workers on the” estate, and clad in smock- 
frocks, congregate for the occasion after breakfast, the twenty or 
so ‘stops’ or boys having been posted at critical places outside 
the coverts earlier in the morning. What a day of qualms it is 
for host and keeper! For weeks, nay, almost for months, the 
‘beats’ have been mapped out. A ‘hot corner’ is arranged for 
the last drive before lunch and another to end up with in the 
evening. But it is quite likely that Fortune will be perverse. 
Many of the birds fly back over the beaters’ heads, or escape in a 
long stream at some point inadequately defended, or it rains, or 
snows, or the most distinguished guest has hardly any shooting 
and some unimportant gun gets far too much, or the hounds have 
been through the woods the day before and scattered the birds to 
the four corners of the estate. Luncheon, however, makes up 
for some of the disappointments. On a wintry day it is difficult, 
when you are hungry, even if you are the host, to be depressed 
for long, with a smoking pot of Irish-stew and platters of plum 
pudding and mince-pies in front of you, crowned with a jug or two 
of generous brew. The keeper’s wife, who has lent her best room 
for the event (for the ladies from the Hall have come), has lit a 
roaring fire, and photographs of the Squire’s forebears look down 
upon you from the mantelpiece. The old rafters, black with age, 
have often rung with the laughter of these parties, and the side- 
board groans with specimens of the chase. Even the beaters, 
who may be soaked to the skin or numb with cold, think all 
their} discomforts well worth it, when a square meal of bread 
and meat, and cheese and ale is set before them. It is an 
opportunity for them, too, to pick up a little news of the outside 
world, for the loaders have some gossip from other big houses 
which can be retailed at leisure in the local ‘ pub.’ And so, after 
a little more sport, the shoot comes to an end in the twilight, and 
a brace or so of birds having been set aside for each of the guests, 
the rest of the bag—pheasants, hares, rabbits, partridges, wood- 
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cock, wild-duck, or snipe—is hung up in the larder, some for the 
Squire’s kitchen, some for the hospital and certain poor relations, 
and what is left for the local poulterer ; and the keeper goes home 
to his pipe and supper thanking God that the day is well over. 

Or, maybe, our Squire is a hunting man, and the hounds 
will meet at his house. What a spectacle is it then, as the 
pink coats keep on arriving, and the huntsman and the pack, and 
all the mixed multitude of followers in carts, traps, on bicycles, 
and on foot! The privileged are invited within and their mettle’s 
edge still further whetted with a short but fiery draught, with 
a sandwich added as an apology for the other. And then off the 
whole motley concourse starts, making ruin of the Squire’s pheasant 
shooting for a week to come, but thinking him a good fellow and 
sportsman, as undoubtedly he is. For though they break his fences, 
leave his gates open, and disfigure his lawns with hoof and wheel 
marks, no one will have enjoyed the day more than he. Many a 
shilling is gathered on these occasions by gate-openers, fox-viewers, 
stirrup-holders, horse-catchers, and sundry other pickers-up of loose 
coin. In fact, it is a public holiday for the district where the 
Squire resides, and everyone, of whatever sex or age, gets something 
tangible or immaterial out of it, whether in food, cash, excitement, 
a subject for discussion, or agreeable exercise. Even the keeper, 
whose birds have been harried from one covert to another, gets 
a substantial tip from the hunt if a fox is found. All the year 
round one sport or another is being encouraged by the Squire. 
For there may be a local cricket club, and his park will be the scene 
of many a village match. Or football may be the rage, and he will 
give the team a ground to play on. Whatever be the fashion of 
the moment, he does his best to share his privileges with those 
about him, and is pretty certain to be president of all the men’s 
associations and the patron of every outing, festival, concert, or 
carnival that may take place in the neighbourhood. 

Then there are his public engagements—those commitments 
that often irk, but which he feels it his duty to perform—the Bench, 
the County or the Parish Council, the Board of Guardians, the 
Vestry meetings of the living in his own gift, the innumerable 
gatherings and committees on every conceivable question of the 
day. Here he not only meets his inferiors and social equals, but 
his superiors as well, and learns the ways of the great world. He 
is a unit in the government of his country, helping to make by- 
laws, to levy rates, to secure the health and safety of the citizens, 
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and to administer justice to all and sundry. He does all this un- 
paid, without a doit’s worth of reward, with inconvenience to 
himself, and sometimes even at considerable expense—not as a rule 
for the sake of ambition, but purely from a sense of public duty. 
Here he is seen at his best, for he is no politician scheming for 
advancement. He has no axe to grind, and would be heartily 
relieved if someone else would do the work. But so long as it 
has to be done he is ready to lend a hand, and while his health and 
strength last would be ashamed to shirk it. Has the recording 
angel set down all these hours spent in fulfilment of duty, with no 
thought in the background of self-aggrandisement or material gain, 
when it would have been so easy to plead other occupations and 
to have escaped all the tedium and responsibility, and sometimes 
even the odium, of these unrequited labours ? 

But the Squire appears in his most attractive part when 
going the round of the estate with his agent or bailiff. It is 
then that his humanity triumphs over his interest. It is as though 
he regarded his tenants and those he employed more as members 
of his family than alien in blood and contributors to his revenue. 
Several of his cottages are given free to old retainers, who have 
grown grey in his service or who knew and worked for his 
father and grandfather. Some other cottager has now asked for 
@ reduction of rent, as children have been born, or the bread- 
winner has had a long illness and no wages have come in. A 
lower rental would mean a direct loss, taking repairs and other 
outgoings into account, but, although the bailiff may reason against 
it, in ninety-nine times out of a hundred the tenant will get his wish. 
The Squire would sooner go without a hunter than refuse any of 
these people. Or perhaps an aged tenant has died and his son 
is anxious to take the farm on the same easy terms. For years 
landlord and agent may have had their eye on this opportunity of 
letting the land at a better profit. The son may be known to be 
an indifferent farmer, and the rent will probably be often in arrear. 
But if he wants it, in nine cases out of ten it will be given to him, 
and the Squire will be glad to let him have it. Will the Jew do 
this, or the Gentile either, in most of the professions that men 
engage in? For if business were conducted in this spirit, usury 
would be at a standstill and lawyers would starve. The poor 
improvident Philistine of a Squire has a code of his own that no 
one else cares to copy. In truth, the business of the country 
gentleman is the only secular one in which the main chance has 
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not been usually the prime concern. For the average landlord 
has behaved more like a patriarch than as owner or employer to 
those on his estate. Their contentment has been his peculiar 
care, and whenever it has been brought to his notice that their 
peace of mind and the interests of his own pocket were in mutual 
antagonism, the latter has nearly always had to give way. It is 
not that he is a particular hero, for he may be hot-tempered and 
obstinate, conventional and narrow-minded. He may have a full 
share of the faults of men. But he has been bred in the tradition, 
which has become a second nature, that if those who get their 
livelihood from his estate are not actually his kith and kin, yet in 
all those transactions with him which affect their daily lives they 
have an indefeasible claim upon him as the descendant of his 
sires. He is the representative of a dying system, and their 
interests are his. 

All this, however, is but a portion of the activities of the Squire 
and his family. His wife and daughters will know the wives and 
children of all the men on the estate, visiting them in illness and 
other adversity, and being familiar with their history, their 
troubles, and their needs. In fact, the influence of his women-folk 
is felt through all his little territory and sometimes far beyond 
it. They set the tone of upright conduct, of refined feelings, and 
decent behaviour, and have done much in the past to soften the 
asperities of those about them. The very fact of there being, as 
it were, a little resident Court, a family of superior fortune and 
position living in their midst, has created an example, a goal even 
to be striven for by young ambition. Disinterested counsel has 
been at their very door for the asking, advice has been freely 
sought and taken, help readily afforded at critical junctures, and 
@ mutual sympathy has grown up, showing itself in all the manifold 
vicissitudes of existence. There has been a long interchange of 
friendliness, a looking up and a stepping down, until those above 
and those below have met at a common level, feeling that they 
understood one another, while both sides have benefited by each 
other’s confidence. It led to an improvement of manners and 
morals, which are among the best fruits of civilisation, and envy 
and class hatred were unable to flourish in such a soil. 

In spite of all this, the day of the Squire is over. He is going 
for good, and nothing can save him. Never again shall we see this 
same semi-feudal family life—a community more or less dependent 
on one another—that has been so characteristic a feature of our 
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countryside. The times, it is true, are unsuited to it, and it is 
too frequent a failing to extol a former age at the expense of the 
present. Landed property is being more and more distributed 
among the various classes, the shares of individuals in opportunities 
for self-advancement are becoming more equal; and there is a 
nearer approach to a general norm of greater domestic comfort. 
The teaching of the schools has penetrated through all the strata. 
In short, the result has been to leaven the mass of the population 
with an infusion of culture, to give them more of the amenities of 
life, a larger influence upon the course of events, and more leisure. 
As a consequence, there is less concentration of all four in any 
particular grade or quarter. The quality of the whole has appreci- 
ated, for the conditions of improvement are more dispersed. But 
what the whole has gained, the parts have lost in quality. In the 
future, therefore, there will not be the same opportunity in the rural 
districts of learning from fine exemplars, nor the same advantage 
which accrues to the members of a small community when a higher 
standard than their, own is in everyday relation with them and 
continually before their eyes. This is the loss which has resulted 
from the disappearance of the old régime. That it is greater than 
the gain who will say, for the progress of humanity is ceaseless 
and upward. The evolution of man takes no account of details, 
and has no concern with Squires or any other personages. New 
processes will more than compensate for the losses of the past. 
But to some of those now living, who are old enough to have seen 
the country gentleman at work and at play, to have known him 
the centre of his little world—to them it will seem that something 
honourable and picturesque has been abstracted from the life of 
the people, an influence human and protective, a disinterested 
personal relationship, which we shall find it difficult to make up 
for through the coming years in all the modern experiments for 
our government and welfare. 
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LICHFIELD cannot be accused of neglecting the memory of her 
greatest son. You are directed at street corners to the picturesque 
birthplace where Michael Johnson kept his book-shop, which you 
find in good preservation and reverently devoted to the purposes 
of a Johnsonian library and museum. In the Market Place in 
front, a few paces from the door, sits the cyclopean figure in profound 
meditation. A tablet marks the site of the cottage of Dame 
Oliver in Dam Street where as a child the little Sam first went 
to school. Other associations are duly notified for the convenience 
of visitors. And finally, several years ago, there was established 
in the town a Johnson Society under whose auspices birthdays 
and other anniversaries are duly celebrated to keep the illustrious 
citizen in mind. Yet with all this, on visiting Lichfield a year 
or two ago, there appeared to me one singular omission in this 
appropriate homage. Little account seems to be paid to the scene 
of Johnson’s one serious effort to get into a steady and professional 
course of life. I refer to that boarding school at Edial upon which 
his early marriage enabled him to embark. 

It is strange that this spot should have received so little local 
attention. In all Lichfield I could obtain no photograph or even 
picture postcard of this most interesting house. There is only 
the briefest reference to it in any handbook. In the birthplace 
there is an old water-colour drawing of the house as it used to be, 
as well as the well-known print of it given in the illustrated editions 
of Boswell copied from Harwood’s ‘ History of Lichfield.’ But even 
here there is only the most inadequate photograph of the house 
as it now stands, taken from the worst possible point of view, 
showing nothing but trees and a couple of windows. 

Yet surely of all spots associated with Johnson in his native 
place, radically altered though it be, none surpasses in absorbing 
interest the home to which the young man took his Tetty with 
a desperate resolution to make an honest livelihood. The house 
is two or three miles to the west of the town, off the Walsall road 
where the finger-post points to Burntwood. It would stand in 
fine wild country in those days, but a deplorable century has 
done its best to degrade the landscape to the industrial level. 
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Still you are on the fringe of the old Cannock Chase, and there 
is yet a patch of heathy gorse-land to be passed as you come near 
to Edial. It came as a surprise to the writer to find the name 
of the place pronounced as if spelt Edjal, as indeed it is spelt on 
the plate in Harwood’s ‘History.’ Still older spellings give it 
frequently with a y. The property is now a somewhat dilapidated 
farmhouse, but though the alterations in Edial Hall Farm are 
obvious, some of the structure is clearly part of the very house 
in which young Samuel Johnson boarded the still younger David 
Garrick and other pupils in 1736. The extent of the change came 
also as a surprise, for I had always accepted the statement given 
by Napier in his edition of Boswell (1880) in the words of a 
communication from Canon Lonsdale of Lichfield that ‘the house 
of Edial stands as it did in Johnson’s day and has been very little 
altered—externally hardly at all.’ The house has obviously not 
been altered since 1880, yet visitors might well be excused if they 
fail at first to recognise the present farmhouse as the place they 
are in search of. It is hard to see how Canon Lonsdale came to 
make such a statement as that recorded by Napier. Nothing, 
indeed, but the remains of the old gateway and two or three dormer 
windows came as a help to reconstruct the old picture. The 
imposing cupola and balcony crowning the high-pitched roof are, 
with the old roof itself, entirely gone. The house can be barely 
half the size it was in Johnson’s time. The few casual inquiries 
I made elicited no local information as to the change. Editors 
of Boswell afforded no help. Not until I was able to refer to the 
‘Gleanings’ of that indefatigable Johnsonian scholar, Mr. Aleyn 
Lyell Reade, could I get anything tangible on the subject. As on 
so many other points supplementary to and corrective of the 
best Boswell editors, Mr. Reade’s research gave me what I wanted. 
In his ‘Johnsonian Gleanings,’ Part I., p. 13, he quotes Shaw’s 
‘History of Staffordshire’ as to the ownership of ‘ Ediall Hall,’ which 
quotation ends thus: ‘It is a good square brick edifice, with a 
cupola and balustrades at the top, the whole being inclosed by a 
court and garden walls, lately the property of F. Nott, Esq. It 
is now Mr. Ferne’s, by purchace, and occupied as a farm.’ This 
statement of Shaw’s was published about 1800, and Harwood a 
few years later repeated it, so obviously the old house then stood 
unaltered. On turning to Mr. Reade’s ‘Gleanings,’ Part II., p. 81 
(like all his works faultlessly indexed), I got the rest. Here is 
quoted at length a letter which appeared in The European Magazine 
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for 1810, dated September 21, 1810, and signed 7.S.W., initials 
which Mr. Reade identifies as those of the Rev. Thomas Sedgwick 
Whalley, a prosperous clergyman with literary tastes who lived 
from 1746 to 1828. In this letter Mr. Whalley says: ‘ Having 
recently visited Lichfield, I found that the house advertised (cover 
of Gentleman’s Magazine, 1736) ‘At Ediall in Staffordshire,” 
etc., was taken down in February 1809, and the materials sold. 
In Harwood’s “ History of Lichfield ” there is an excellent engraving 
of it, which I believe is the only one to be met with.’ 

Here, then, are the facts which correct Boswell’s editors and 
dispose of Canon Lonsdale’s amazing statement in 1880. With 
this knowledge, enthusiastic visitors to Edial Hall Farm to-day 
can with interest trace the parts of the old edifice which still 
remain. Before closing Mr. Reade’s pages, however, I will add 
one further quotation from the preceding one (p. 80), where he 
refers to the obituary notice of Francis Barber, Johnson’s negro 
servant, which appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine for February 
1801, and which closes with these words : 


‘It is not generally known (and escaped Mr. Boswell) that a 
preceding servant of Dr. Johnson (who lived with him in 1736 at 
his academy at Edial) was living within these eighteen months, 
and (we believe) still survives. We call on our Lichfield friends to 
say more on this subject.’ 

‘««Qur Lichfield friends ” proved quite unresponsive,’ adds Mr. 
Reade, ‘ and failed ‘to say more” either about Barber or the other 
old servant, whose recollections of the early days at Edial would 
have thrown a welcome light upon one of the dimmest chapters 
of Johnsonian biography.’ 

One of the dimmest, yes, and in many ways one of the most 
moving chapters in the dear old scholar’s life. So far he had 
met with little but buffetings. Worse were still to come. But 
we know how gallantly they would be met. Though we have no 
note of it, doubtless when Edial Hall failed him that resolution 
of earlier days would be once more breathed with redoubled 
earnestness. Interea, ne paupertate vires animi languescant, nec 
in flagitia egestas abigat cavendum. Nor was this resolve ever to 
fail him through a long and harassed life. But deepest gloom was 
never to be defeated, and his jocular rallying of Garrick in calmer 
days upon that twopence halfpenny and three halfpence in their 
pockets would find no corner in the grim tragedy-writer’s brain on 
leaving Edial Hall. 
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What would we not give for one night’s record by some gossipy 
Boswell of a visit to that interior, whilst the embryo doctor was 
not only brooding over and actually writing his tragedy of Irene, 
but was at the same time handling his half-dozen resident students ? 
How many exactly there were of these and what their respective 
ages, it seems now hardly possible to learn, but we may at least 
remember that the irrepressible David Garrick, as the chief of 
them, was at that time just into his nineteenth year, and already 
had some way behind him the wider experience of life gained from 
a residence in his wine-merchant uncle’s house at Lisbon. This 
would hardly make for academic calm and discipline. Boswell 
says ‘The only pupils that were put under his care were the cele- 
brated David Garrick and his brother George, and a Mr. Offely, 
a young gentleman of good fortune who died early.’ But Croker 
adds the note, ‘“ The Memoirs” mentions Dr. Hawkesworth as one 
of his pupils and seems to imply (as indeed does Mr. Garrick’s 
subsequent testimony) that there were more ’—referring, I presume, 
to the anonymous ‘Memoirs’ attributed by Napier to Shaw. Such 
a result was surely not unsatisfactory for an attempt of a year 
and a half, which was all the time Johnson gave to his experiment. 

But nobody gives us a glimpse of the interesting household 
while it lasted. The mischievous Garrick hints at mirthful peeps 
through the keyhole, but would that he had also given to Boswell 
just a serious sketch of the daily routine of life. There was the 
erudite young husband of six or seven and twenty, the wife of over 
forty with her daughter Lucy Porter, a comely young woman of 
twenty, and the handful of some half-dozen lads, the eldest of 
whom we may presume to have been David himself, as I have 
said nearly nineteen. For one thing, Lucy can hardly have escaped 
the attentions of these youthful students, though Garrick, so far 
as we know, never hinted at anything of that kind. What was 
the form of their social life and recreations? Not a word any- 
where. Unfortunately, there does not seem to exist for this period 
any one of those racy letters of Garrick’s boyhood written to his 
military father in Gibraltar. Not a single one of Johnson’s own 
written from Edial. Friend Hector in Birmingham possibly had 
some, but did not preserve them. Worst fate of all, perhaps, 
was that of Boswell’s failing to hear of the old surviving servant 
mentioned in The Gentleman’s Magazine. It is odd that neither 
Mrs. Cobb nor Lucy Porter had thought to mention to him this 
possible source of information. Unless Mr. Reade can help us, 
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all seems lost. It is left only to the imagination to picture the 
daily life that went on, the divided aims of the proprietor, the 
grim and distasteful struggle, the rapidly vanishing capital, and 
finally the abandonment of the whole scheme. I mention Mrs. 
Cobb of the Friary as a possible source of information, since she 
and Mrs. Adey (sisters of the maiden name of Hammond) were, 
together with Mr. Nott, joint owners of the Edial Hall property 
at the time Johnson rented it. 

All who know Sam Johnson at all remember that advertisement, 
cited by Boswell from The Gentileman’s Magazine, announcing the 
fact that : 

‘At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen 
are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages by Samuel 
Johnson.’ 

Boswell merely states that it appeared in the Magazine for 
1736, whilst Croker in a note suggests that ‘ this project must have 
been formed before his marriage, for the advertisement appears 
in the Magazine for June and July 1736.’ But this is one of 
Croker’s mistakes based upon the supposition of Johnson’s having 
been married in July of that year, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
he had been married in July of the previous one, 1735, so that 
the project was not in anticipation of, but a direct outcome of, 
his marriage. Croker adds: ‘Is it not possible that the obvious 
advantage of having a woman of experience to superintend an 
establishment of this kind may have contributed to a match so 
disproportionate in point of age?’ To be sure it would be possible, 
but there was an equally obvious and still more palpable advantage 
attached to the marriage, which alone indeed made the scheme 
possible at all, and of which Croker was not aware, in the fact 
that Mrs. Porter at the time of her marriage to Johnson possessed 
about £700. Boswell even was presumably ignorant of this fact 
also, or he would hardly have observed that Johnson ‘could not 
but be conscious that the marriage was a very imprudent scheme, 
both on account of their disparity of years and her want of fortune.’ 
For a man situated as Johnson then was, handicapped physically 
and materially, the sum of £700 surely in those days was no mean 
capital to have acquired by marriage. 

At all events there can now be no doubt that it was this 
substantial portion of his elderly wife that made the bold enter- 
prise of Edial Hall possible to young Samuel Johnson. Without 
employment as he was, during the year which had elapsed since 
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the wedding, he would have seen a part of this capital unpleasantly 
vanishing in the needs of mere subsistence, and this doubtless 
led to grave domestic talk as to how the remainder might be most 
profitably employed. Of his own, at that time, Johnson had 
nothing. And on the face of it his scheme of tuition was quite 
a rational investment of his wife’s money. The man’s worth and 
sound scholarship were well attested, in spite of his lack of a 
university degree. His intimate connexions, headed by the 
kind and ever helpful Gilbert Walmesley, were numerous and 
influential. 

His previous experience in the scholastic line had been far from 
encouraging. On leaving Oxford he had failed to obtain the 
ushership at Stourbridge Grammar School. We know now how 
more than irksome had proved the one engagement which he did 
eventually obtain as usher at Market Bosworth School. After 
shaking the dust of this place from his feet, there were several 
fresh failures to obtain employment of the same kind elsewhere. 
He tried unsuccessfully for the situation of assistant in a school 
at Brewood in Staffordshire. Failure likewise attended Mr. 
Walmesley’s attempt in 1735 to procure for his young friend the 
mastership of the Grammar School at Solihull in Warwickshire ; 
and perhaps, after all, an interesting letter written to Walmesley 
in response to his efforts on this occasion gives quite a sufficient 
explanation not only of this failure but of that of the Edial scheme 
also, and shows the bitter disadvantages under which the poor, 
proud, and eager scholar laboured. The letter is worth quoting 
entire. 

‘Solihull, y* 30 August, 1735. Sir,—I was favoured with yours 
of y*® 13th inst in due time, but deferred answering it til now, 
it takeing up some time to inform the ffoeofees of the contents 
thereof; and before they would return an Answer, desired some 
time to make enquiry of y® caracter of Mr. Johnson, who all agree 
that he is an excellent scholar, and upon that account deserves 
much better than to be schoolmaster of Solihull. But then he 
has the caracter of being a very haughty ill-natured gent, and 
y' he has such a way of distorting his fface (wh. though he cannot 
help), y® gent. think it may affect some young ladds; for these 
two reasons he is not approved on; y® late master Mr. Crompton’s 
huffing the ffoefees being still in their memory. However we are 
all extreamely obliged to you for thinking of us, and for proposing 
80 good a schollar, but more especially is, dear sir, your very humble 
servant, Henry Greswotp.’ 
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From the date of this letter it will be noted that the 
attempt was made after Johnson’s marriage, which had taken 
place in the previous month, so it is clear that the plunge of a 
private school of his own had not been decided upon in anticipation 
of that event. But it is not difficult to conclude that the decision 
was a direct outcome of all these failures, and that under the ever 
hearty encouragement of the good Walmesley, Johnson resolved 
to hazard his wife’s little fortune in the experiment of Edial Hall, 
which would appear not to be dependent at least upon the will 
of another. One would have supposed, indeed, that much of the 
‘complicated misery’ attending a subordinate position would 
have found no place in an establishment of his own. Certainly 
Edial left no embittered memory, as in the case of Bosworth, to 
which, as Boswell tells us, the doctor looked back all his life after- 
wards ‘ with the strongest aversion and even a degree of horror.’ 
I am not aware that any reference, good or bad, by Johnson in 
his later life to that experiment at Edial is recorded by anybody, 
with the solitary exception of that characteristic reference of his 
own to early rising quoted by Boswell from one of the doctor’s 
‘little paper books (containing words arranged for his Dictionary), 
which says ‘I do not remember that since I left Oxford I ever 
rose early by mere choice but once or twice at Edial and two or 
three times for the Rambler.’ 

But even in his independent enterprise parents and guardians 
would have to be conciliated. This we can well imagine would 
not be an easy task for the ‘ haughty gent.’—ill-natured, assuredly, 
he never was. So no doubt, as in lesser mortals, the total inde- 
pendence of literary effort lured him on, and when the irksome 
daily task was over and the tutor retired to his room to add fresh 
lines to Irene, who can be surprised if nascent powers began to 
hint that it were a vastly preferable course of life to exchange 
this wild waste of Cannock Chase for more stimulating surroundings, 
and become, in the later words of his friend Walmesley, ‘a fine 
tragedy-writer ’ ? 

Still it is interesting to know that, even once or twice, the 
young tutor at Edial could by mere choice be induced to rise 
early. This, we may be sure, sprang from no Wordsworthian 
impulse. It was not the rooks bathing in the sunlit dew, or the 
gorse and bracken shining with gossamer, that drew Samuel from 
his bed. We have Mrs. Thrale’s authority for saying that he 
hated to hear about prospects and views, and laying out grounds, 
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and taste in gardening. ‘That was the best garden,’ said he, 
‘which produced most roots and fruits, and that water was most 
to be prized which contained most fish.’ It is true that she adds 
he loved the sight of ‘ fine forest trees horizon,’ and yet we are 
always given to understand that he couldn’t see. ‘ Walking in 
a wood when it rained was, I think, the only rural image he pleased 
his fancy with, for, says he, after one has gathered the apples in 
an orchard, one wishes them well baked and removed to a London 
eating-house for enjoyment.’ 

This, to be sure, was his feeling of later days, and what changes 
these later times wrought in his habit of mind may be gathered 
from a glance at his early poems. In his youthful recoil from 
London in uncertainty and distress he can exclaim : 


‘Grant me, kind Heaven, to find some happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 

Some pleasing bank, where verdant osiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with nature’s paintings gay.’ 


But this was all before the days of Mr. Thrale and a pension, before 
Dictionary and ‘ Rambler’ fame. 

Still we may safely conclude that it was none of ‘ nature’s 
paintings gay ’ that induced Johnson to get up early once or twice 
during those Edial days. If he did not immediately shut himself 
up in his room to press on with Irene before the distractions of 
the day, he would no doubt fling himself out into the wind on the 
heath in profound pre-occupation, and stride along with eyes to 
the ground over those secluded paths surrounding Edial. The 
tragedy itself contains no trace at all of the open air. The two 
or three references to nature are of a purely conventional kind, 
such as clouded mountains and surging waves: 


‘That power that kindly spreads 
The clouds, a signal of impending showers, 
To warn the wandering linnet to the shade.’ 


But never a hint of the fervour of ‘ Full many a glorious morning 
have I seen.’ 

Such a situation was of course totally incompatible with 
Johnson’s genius and would not, under the best of circumstances, 
have been tolerated long. Still he would probably have protracted 
the struggle could he have foreseen the stormy voyage of penury 
and distress upon which he was launching, not for himself merely, 
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but for his wife also. Possibly not, however; for there were 
other circumstances in addition to any material difficulties of his 
own which may have urged a departure from Lichfield. His 
mother and brother Nathaniel were struggling not very successfully 
with the book-shop in the Market Place, left to them when the 
father died five or six years before. There is sad evidence that the 
two brothers did not get on well together, and with the powers 
which we know he felt within him, it may well have appeared 
to Samuel that by the exercise of these talents in the stimulating 
atmosphere of London he would be far more likely to gain the 
means of assisting his mother. All his life was to prove that no 
thought of evading such a duty could have prompted his flight 
from Lichfield. There is one very singular circumstance, however, 
attending his departure: the well-known letter from Gilbert 
Walmesley to the Rev. Mr. Colson announcing that departure is 
dated March 2. Three days afterwards, on the 5th, his brother 
Nathaniel, aged only twenty-four, was buried at St. Michael’s 
Church. There seems to be no note of the cause of Nathaniel’s 
death, and it possibly occurred quite suddenly, for if he was even 
ill and in any danger of death on the 2nd, it hardly seems likely 
that so pious a son as Samuel could have left his widowed mother 
unsupported at such a moment. 

It is useless, therefore, attempting to account for the occurrence. 
Certain it is that Mr. Walmesley, unwearyingly kind, faithful and 
helpful to the very end, writes on March 2, 1737, to his friend 
Mr. Colson at Rochester : 


‘ He [Garrick] and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, set out this morning for London together: Davy Garrick 
to be with you early the next week and Mr. Johnson to try his fate 
with a tragedy and to seek to get himself employed in some transla- 
tion, either from the Latin or the French. Johnson is a very good 
scholar and poet, and I have great hopes will turn out a fine tragedy- 
writer. If it should any way lie in your way, doubt not but you 
would be ready to recommend and assist your countryman.’ 


No lover of the old Lexicographer fails also to give his whole 
heart to Gilbert Walmesley, and to bow in reverence before that 
tablet on the wall of Lichfield Cathedral that perpetuates his 
meinory. Yet he wasa Whig! Later in life Johnson averred he 
should love even a dog if you called him Hervey. It seems odd 
that the name Walmesley could not give also some such passport 
even to a Whig. 
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Not that Johnson was ever anything but most deeply grateful 
to the diocesan registrar as we well know, yet it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the extent of his debt to Walmesley. Very much 
of the humanising and stimulating social life which helped him 
through those clouded days he owed to that friend. Under his 
hospitable roof in the Cathedral Close the rugged youth read the 
lines of Irene as they progressed. ‘When he had finished some 
part of it,’ says Boswell, ‘he read what he had done to Mr. 
Walmesley, who objected to his having brought his heroine into 
great distress, and asked him, “ How can you possibly contrive to 
plunge her into deeper calamity?” Johnson, in sly allusion to 
the supposed oppressive proceedings of the court of which Mr. 
Walmesley was registrar, replied, “Sir, I can put her into the 
Spiritual Court.”’ Indeed, it is highly probable that under that 
same roof was passed the red-letter day which the old Doctor, 
when crowned with fame and pension, could still at the end look 
back to as the happiest of his whole life, because it had been 
passed in the gracious presence of Molly Aston, whose sister was 
Mrs. Walmesley. 

So a good deal was being left behind when Johnson resolved 
upon accompanying young Garrick to London. One can see the 
two joining the stage-coach that March morning as it traversed 
the old Watling Street just outside Lichfield on its way to Coventry 
and London. That old Roman highway is impressive to-day, 
and nowhere more so than in that central point of England where 
at a lonely spot the Lichfield road crosses it, and the only direction 
the finger-posts condescend to give you is, in imposing capitals, 
TO HOLYHEAD one way, TO LONDON the other. I venture 
to offer respectful thanks to the imaginative surveyor of roads 
for his spacious suggestion. This spanning with his two arms of 
the whole kingdom, to the disregard of all local trivialities of the 
byways, brings all at once a singular dignity to the landscape. 
From the homely details of furrow and stackyard, of manor-house 
and market-place, you are carried at a bound to imperial enterprise, 
to the expansion and culture of the whole nation, to which every 
acre of these quiet fields has contributed. With this thought we 
can speed the heavy-hearted young scholar and the lively Davy 
on their way, both of whom were to play such a valiant though 
widely differing part in the world before them. On that very 
day, as they set forth, the good Gilbert Walmesley was writing 
his letter to Mr. Colson in the quiet of the Cathedral Close, and 
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assuredly neither of the young men was leaving home without 
many thoughts of that kind friend deeply rooted in his heart. 
What one of them lived in old age to say of him is but too well 
known. Still we can never tire of the quotation. 


‘Of Gilbert Walmesley, thus presented to my mind, let me 
indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him very early ; 
he was one of the first friends that literature procured me, and [| 
hope that at least my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 
He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy ; yet he never 
received my notions with contempt. He was a Whig, with all the 
virulence and malevolence of his party; yet difference of opinion 
did not keep us apart. I honoured him and he endured me. ... 
His studies had been so various that I am not able to name 
a@ man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was 
great, and what he did not immediately know, he could at least 
tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learning and such 
his copiousness of communication that it may be doubted whether 
a day now passes in which I have not some advantage from his 
friendship.’ 

ALGERNON GissING. 





A WORLD UNCONQUERED. 
I 


A BITTER north-east wind beat against Mrs. Macduff’s Roman 
nose and sealskin coat as she made her way up Princes Street. 
It discouraged her veil and encouraged her rheumatism, but she 
did not resent it. She would indeed have missed it if it had not 
been there. 

No native of Edinburgh can walk down this main highway of 
civilisation for two minutes without meeting an acquaintance. 
From the steps of his club an old gentleman accosted Mrs. 
Macduff. 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Macduff? A nice fresh morning! And 
how’s your boy ?’ 

‘ Very well, thank you, Mr. Herries. And how’s your wife ? ’ 

A Catechism of the Health of Affinities was conducted briskly, 
and Mrs. Macduff gathered her furs round her. 

‘Very well, thank you,’ she repeated absently. ‘ But I must 
really hurry off. We have a few young people lunching with us.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ chuckled Mr. Herries. ‘ Alexander was always 
a gay dog. Is Constance Buchanan one of them ?’ 

Mrs. Macduff waved an arch farewell and walked on. It was 
only for another twenty yards. 

‘Mrs. Macduff! I’m so glad to see you!’ Mrs. Macduff 
stopped, well pleased. In Piccadilly Lady Forbes of Ardmurray, 
with her well-worn tweeds, her battered hat and massive gaiters, 
might have been suspected of offering bootlaces for sale, but all 
Edinburgh knows that the Forbes of Ardmurray have a genealogy 
which makes dress immaterial, or, at least, makes the material of 
no importance. 

‘ And how is Sir Robert, Lady Forbes ? ’ 

Lady Forbes belonged to a class and generation which took the 
Catechism a little impatiently. 

‘Oh, quite well! He’s very busy with his new Board, you 
know. Are you coming to my meeting about Ireland this after- 
noon? You really must! Miss Donoghue is wonderful—quite 
wonderful ! ’ 
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‘If I can manage it, Lady Forbes; but I’ve a small luncheon 
party, and——’ 

‘Constance Buchanan, I suppose! Make her bring Alexander, 
then ! ’ 

Again Mrs. Macduff looked arch ; but Lady Forbes, intent only 
on her empty rows of chairs, failed to notice it. 

Two minutes more brought Mrs. Macduff to her turning, and 
almost into the arms of a girl with very long legs and a very short 
skirt, a small head and big front teeth, a tiny dog and very large 
boots. 

‘ Well, Margaret dear, and how is your father ? ’ 

“Oh, top-hole, thanks! I say, is Alexander lunching at 
home ?’” 

‘Yes, indeed. We have two or three friends lunching——’ 

‘Oh, well, will you ask him to let Constance Buchanan know 
we'll pick her up and see her home? Our telephone is out of 
order. Thanks awfully, Mrs. Macduff.’ 

Mrs. Macduff left behind her the Castle glimmering on its rock 
in the thin winter sunshine, and, breasting the hill, saw before her, 
clear-cut by the wind, the blue Firth and snow-clad hills behind. 
She had no thoughts, however, for the view as she descended into 
the vast circles and squares of high grey stone houses—the Stone- 
henges and Meccas of the Law and Medicine of the North. Her 
mind dwelt only upon the fact, as obvious to her as to her acquaint- 
ances, that her days of responsibility as the mother of the most 
prominent young lawyer, the most popular young man in society, 
were nearly over. 

She was resigned to the change, she reflected. She was un- 
selfish, and quite prepared to surrender her rights as queen-mother. 
A man should marry, and she was practical enough to know that, 
as he nears forty, his choice is @ matter of some anxiety. A little 
naval widow, all shoulders and ear-rings and lip-salve, had caused 
her some perturbation last winter, and made her anxious to see 
him safely into another harbour. She was ambitious, and would 
have preferred him, in her own phrase, to marry into the county, 
but no opportunity had presented itself. Above all things she was 
conservative, and for this reason content that, after hesitating for 
six years, he should at last, if various signs in his behaviour spoke 
truly, be on the point of proposing to Constance Buchanan, whose 
people she had known all her life. Constance was very wealthy, 
really high-principled, and quite good-looking. On her mother’s 
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side she was descended from an old Edinburgh legal family, 
and if her late father had suffered under the social stigma of 
coming from Glasgow, in the grave all such lapses of taste are 
forgiven. 

‘He might do better, and he might do worse,’ was the result 
of her reflections. ‘ But I’m sure, from the way he planned this 
party, that anyhow he means to do it to-day.’ Nor was she too 
preoccupied by maternal anxiety to fail to notice as she approached 
her house that an unnecessary electric light was burning in the 
basement. 

The exterior of the house, in its high gaunt severity, was typical 
of an Edinburgh that will endure for ever; the interior, of an 
Edinburgh that is rapidly passing away. The hall was dark and 
lofty : its walls were covered with dark wainscotting, and this in 
turn was covered in every nook and cranny by engravings of legal 
luminaries of the Court of Session. Only over the mantelpiece 
did they give place to the great framed family trees of the Macdufis 
and the Rosses (Mrs. Macduff had belonged to the Ross family). 
The dining-room, into which Mrs. Macduff glanced with an air of 
severe yet calm generalship, preserved the same atmosphere of 
traditional comfort and gloom. Thick decency blinds shrouded the 
window, and a vast screen of ivy, set stiffly at attention in a flower 
stand, shut out any light they might accidentally admit. Dark 
portraits in oils of Alexander’s more immediate forebears looked 
down from dull crimson walls. Wealth was displayed in the 
Victorian plate set out on the monumental sideboard, and economy 
in the subdued fire. Eight tulips in four silver vases made a 
pathetic effort to redeem the monotony of the white table-cloth on 
the great dining-table, but to Mrs. Macduff the whole effect was 
very good. 

The smoking-room next door did not give her so much pleasure. 
At times she feared a tendency to modernity, even to decadence, 
in her son, for he collected etchings and old glass, and had spoken 
at times of turning out his books, and having the panelled walls 
painted white. As yet, however, the gloom of the bookcases and 
the great leather chairs showed that Alexander was true to the 
traditions of his fathers. The waste-paper basket had not, she 
noted, been emptied. The housemaid should hear of that next 
morning. She was just about to journey up the vast staircase, 
to change her thick serviceable cashmere gown for one of thick 
serviceable black silk, when she heard Alexander’s latchkey in 
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the door, and his voice giving hurried orders to the butler in the 
hall. 







































‘ Alexander, is that you ?’ she called. he 
‘Yes, mother. Are you in the smoking-room? Wait a hin 
minute. I want to speak to you.’ ac 
So Alexander himself appeared in the doorway. per! 
Alexander’s name represented him perfectly; never by any 
possibility could he have been called Alec or Sandy. He was tur! 
quite clearly and confessedly a king among men. He had indeed me 
been born great. Heir to an old legal family, educated at Win- : 
chester and Oxford, wealthy as Edinburgh counts wealth, healthy com 
as insurance companies gauge health, wise as lawyers view wisdom, 
he might not have been fitted to serve in the heaven of a wider ] 
world, but he was admirably suited for rule in Edinburgh. It tent 
was not indeed a vast kingdom, but it was a loyal one. Edinburgh she 
has many minute circles of society. There is the set of the modern ff his 1 
and wealthy, where personal brilliance holds its own; the close ff fort) 
corporation of the surgeons who carve out of their patients both ff unlil 
professional and social success; a University set of scholastic fj ‘adi 
power and social vagueness. There are musical sets where in- is we 
troductions may be effected by the ghost of Brahms alone: ff 4 fev 
family or clan cliques where individual dulness is swallowed up heav 
in relationship. But through them all, and above them all, is the C 
sacred circle of the Law. The outer ring of the circle includes the J sme 
highly connected, highly paid Writers to the Signet; the inner ff once 
consists of the advocates, the sheriffs, the judges. Together the [J sat ix 
Law and the Profits, as they are too often called, are the heart and §f tetail 
core of Edinburgh society. It may be said of them, and more §f Pheas 
especially of their wives, as of the constitutional monarchy, that if Jj A bli, 
they do not govern, they rule. Like the Church of Rome, they —f 4 sin 
can condemn those who do not acknowledge them. Of this inner § front 
sacred world Alexander was an honoured member. os 
It must not be imagined, however, that Edinburgh is narrow- *? 
minded. It is always perfectly willing, for instance, to be on good § guard 
terms with the county, with which it is frequently connected by J farewe 
birth and association. The fault lies with the county alone if it § tom 
holds itself a little aloof from the metropolis, save when it demands J With j 
money or applause. It is also perfectly willing to recognise the § Withor 
claims of London and Paris. A‘2xander had an English accent § Meanw 
and a London tailor; he could talk Society gossip with special § Way p: 





reference to the Scottish peerage; he could conduct his Scottish 
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friends in town to little restaurants undiscovered by the public 
two or three years before ; it was impossible to find a play or opera 
he could not criticise. If it is possible that in London he felt 
himself a Scotsman, to his friends in Edinburgh he seemed always 
a citizen of the world. To his mother he seemed little short of 
perfection. 

‘So tiresome, Mother!’ The perfection seemed a trifle per- 
turbed. ‘Mountstewart’s dead, and his lawyers have wired for 
me urgently. I must go up to town by the two o’clock train.’ 

‘But, Alexander, the luncheon party! And Constance is 
coming ! ’ 

‘Oh, well, it can’t be helped! I can see her when I get back.’ 

Mrs. Macduff could detect from her son’s manner that his in- 
tentions with regard to Miss Buchanan were serious at last, but 
she was entirely puzzled by a certain hint of relief and reprieve in 
his voice. She was no psychologist to understand that a man of 
forty who has made up his mind to marry and settle down is not 
unlike a small boy setting out for his first school. His elders, 
tradition, and his natural impulse for adventure tell him that all 
is well, and yet any reprieve which leaves his old world his own for 
a few days longer is not unwelcome. Marriages may be made in 
heaven, yet not a few bachelors are loth to relinquish their Arcady. 

Constance Buchanan was unfortunately acute enough to discern 
something of Alexander’s sensations, but not acute enough to 
conceal her own. Red-haired, majestic, and well groomed, she 
sat in severe silence over the macaroni cheese, while Scone Johnstone 
retailed the last legal joke, and Ella Harper-Macduff, over the 
pheasants, recounted the tale of her mother’s social activities. 
A blight, insidious yet oppressive, lay upon the whole party, and 
as simultaneously the trifle arrived at the table and a taxi at the 
front door, Alexander rose with a sense of acute relief. 

‘No more trifling for you, Alexander,’ laughed Scone Johnstone. 

‘Perhaps he keeps that for London,’ said Constance, un- 
guardedly. Alexander glanced at her as he bade his mother 
farewell. Her cheeks and nose were slightly flushed; the whole 
toom seemed overheated and scented with many foods. It was 
with positive joy that he gained the taxi and felt the keen air 
without. Home and duty would claim him again in a week, but 
meanwhile he was free and untrammelled, as the train sped on its 
way past the valleys and hills of southern Scotland into the great 
Open spaces of England. 
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II 


Two evenings later Alexander stood at the door of a popular 
night club. 

At home Alexander was a prominent young advocate, a pillar 
of society, an elder of his church ; in London he was merely a young 
man called Alexander Macduff. As a rule this fact filled him with 
a profound distrust of London, but to-night, after a dinner at the 
Carlton, a play and supper, it had obvious compensations. He 
was a temperate man, but he had drunk just enough to heighten 
his esthetic perceptions and to make his incognito to this world an 
adventure. So it was that at this doorway he slipped the slough 
of his ordinary life, and walked straight into a world of dreams. 

For Beauty herself was coming towards him across the room. 
The music had stopped, the dancers stood aside, and over the wide 
floor which glimmered with a hundred lights a shining figure 
walked. In her dress of gold brocade and her short shining hair 
was all the gallantry of the Italian Renaissance, but as the light 
fell on her eyes, shining with distant dreams, her white neck and 
arms and little feet, his thoughts flew back to an older, lovelier 
world. As her glance met his a thousand forgotten pictures of 
Aphrodite herself, flitting on the crests of the waves, rose to his 
memory and sang in his heart : 


‘ White rose of the rose-white water, a silver splendour, a flame, 
Bent down to us that besought her, and earth grew sweet with 
her name.’ 


Edinburgh was a million miles away, and Alexander stepped 
forward suddenly. 

‘This is our dance, I think,’ he heard himself saying, with a 
royal note of appeal. 

The girl started a little as if awakened from some dream. She 
stared at him and then smiled. 

‘Is it? Oh no, I don’t think so!’ 

* Yes, it must be.’ 

Again she read his eyes questioningly. Then she smiled—a 
careless, fairy smile. 

‘Very well! Till we’re tired of it.’ 

Most of the spectators would have admitted that the couple 
danced well. Alexander’s steps were decidedly old-world—they 
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had gone out last season—but his partner was one of those who 
make every partner feel and look divine. 

‘I came with a party,’ she said, ‘ but I’m going to dance with 
you. I like you—you’re real.’ 

‘You’re not real,’ said Alexander abruptly. ‘You came 
straight from fairyland.’ 

,‘ My name’s Titania,’ she laughed. 

‘I knew you were a queen,’ replied Alexander. 

‘And what’s yours?’ she asked, with her delicate mocking 
smile. 

* Alexander !’ 

‘Then you're an emperor! We'll make a royal progress!’ 

It was not till three o’clock in the morning that Alexander 
found himself on the pavement with his queen. She was shrouded 
in a black cloak, but her face bad still to him the light of the sickle 
moon over the dark London roofs. 

‘I’m going to take you home,’ he announced. 

‘If you like, but it’s a long way off. I live with a friend in a 
flat in Chelsea.’ 

“Till get a taxi,’ said Alexander, and on this evening of miracles 
he did. Sitting beside her in the darkness, his love and his 
curiosity grew apace. 

‘May I come to see you to-morrow ?’ he asked. 

‘Well!’ She raised her eyebrows. ‘I’m out all day, working.’ 

‘You work?’ Alexander’s voice reflected his surprise and 
horror. 

* Oh yes! I design dresses.’ 

As if from far away the voice of Alexander Macduff of Edin- 
burgh warned him to recollect himself and close the incident with 
this dressmaker (it was excusable that the son of Mrs. Macduff 
should recognise no subtle gradations in the business of making 
clothes). It was almost to his surprise that his new self spoke 
again : 

‘Will you dine with me somewhere, then? At the Carlton ?’ 

‘Oh, not the Carlton! It’s too full of people one knows.’ 
Alexander, in his relief, fell more deeply in love than ever. It was 
80 wonderful, so adorable of his queen to consider his reputation. 
‘Tll take you to a little place near Sloane Square, and you 
shall come back to our studio afterwards.’ 

So there began for Alexander a week of new life, a week so 
crowded, so incoherent, so possessed by one supreme passion that 
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in his waking thoughts he never dared to return to it again. As 
if in revenge, to his dying day it haunted his dreams. Always in 
these dreams he began by walking down unknown narrow little 
streets and passing through blue doors, guarded by blue-tubbed 
bay trees, into vast crowded studios or small empty drawing- 
rooms. In them, amidst riots of brilliant hangings and gaudy 
cushions, he saw the same little crowds of people, of girls with short 
and men with long hair, girls with side curls and men with clipped 
side-whiskers, of strange scraggy women who played rhythmless 
music at vast pianos, and strange stout men who declaimed 
rhythmless and very free verses. Above all he heard voices— 
voices talking perpetually and earnestly of things which were to 
them of amazing importance and to him of none at all. No one 
was old in that world, and no one realised that they were young. 
No one had a profession, but everyone professed an art. They had 
no background and no coherence. They gave no hint of their 
relations, their incomes, or their social status. Most of the strange 
tangled young men had been at Oxford or Cambridge ; most of the 
women, in spite of their determined self-assurance and eccentricity, 
bore, as if unwillingly, the hall-mark of good breeding. Titania’s 
flat represented the newest art and her frocks the newest fashions, 
yet she often spoke gloomily of her poverty, and would cheerfully 
omit a meal for economy. They had no interest in what people 
were or what they did, only in what they said. 

‘I know what you feel about us,’ laughed Titania once. ‘ We're 
like the elf-king’s daughters—we’ve got no backs ! ’ 

It was quite true, Alexander reflected. Whether they formed 
and reformed in brilliant, changing groups at restaurants, galleries 
and balls, or went out in the rain of the King’s Road to buy herrings 
and bananas to cook over their gas-rings for supper, their feet 
never touched earth at all, the very background of life vanished. 

But however her companions might distract and puzzle him, 
Titania herself during that week of enchantment stood alone. He 
might not care for her surrounding courtiers, but the queen herself 
could do no wrong. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. Alexander, who 
had never during his life lost his feet or his head, let himself drift 
through that week regardless of whither it was leading him. In 
his daily, almost hourly, attendance on Titania, he shut his eyes 
to the future resolutely. It was not till he was walking to the flat 
for the last time that he let himself realise he was about to say 
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good-bye to Titania indefinitely, while at the same moment he 
realised that it was impossible to contemplate saying good-bye to 
her at all. It was Sunday afternoon, and the almond trees flower- 
ing in the spring sunshine and the budding trees in the bird- 
haunted Hospital Gardens made him determine suddenly that he 
must make Titania his own, just as a row of high grey houses, 
reminiscent of Edinburgh, brought the impossibility to his mind. 
As he climbed the sordid steps to the studio of his unknown, mys- 
terious, unconnected love, his caution urged him to turn away for 
ever; when he entered to find Titania, robed in soft crimsons and 
purples, sitting by the open window, a bowl of many-coloured 
anemones by her side, he knew that he could never leave her. 
Discretion and Adoration were engaged in their fierce death 
struggle when he saw that Titania had been crying. 

‘Oh! it’s nothing,’ she said, ‘ only everything’s gone wrong. 
Maisie’s going to marry and leave the flat, just at the same time 
that my people are getting horrid about money, and won’t send 
me any more. And you’re going away to-morrow, aren’t you ? 
Why do horrid things always happen together ? ’ 

‘What will you do?’ asked Alexander, with practical con- 
cern. ‘ Will you go home to your people ? ’ 

‘Oh, I can’t! I’ve quarrelled with them, and I can’t go back 
to that sort of life. It’s too terrible, too sordid ! ’ 

, Don’t your people want you dreadfully, though ?’ 

‘Oh no! Why should they? There’s nothing to do. My 
elder sister does all the work.’ 

‘Where do you live?* asked Alexander, his heart growing 
heavy. 

‘A dreary village, close to a big northern manufacturing town. 
You can’t think how ugly it is. I’ve no use for the moderns who 
worship cranes and dream of factories. I know them and they’re 
hideous.’ 

‘It sounds a dull life,’ hazarded Alexander; ‘ but it was safe, 
I suppose ?’ Even as he spoke he envisaged a dull little home 
in a narrow back street. 

‘Dull! Oh, my God, I should think so! And you can pay 
too high a price for safety.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Alexander, bent on further discoveries, ‘ is 
your name really Titania North ?’ 

‘Yes, of course! Why not? Isn’t yours Alexander Macduff ? ’ 

‘Why, naturally ; but mine’s not a profession which needs a 
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nom de plume like art. And, you see, in Edinburgh I couldn’t 
have one. Everyone knows me and my family far too well.’ 

‘ Edinburgh’s beautiful, isn’t it ?’ she asked idly. 

‘Indeed it is!’ replied Alexander proudly. ‘I'd like to show 
you the Castle and the hills, and our wonderful views of the North 
Sea.’ 

‘It sounds nice,’ said Titania dreamily. ‘I always connect you 
with the sea, you know—because of Flecker’s poem. Don’t you 
remember ? 


‘His mother was the foam-foot 
Star-sparkling Aphrodite ; | 

His father was Adonis, 

Who lives away in Lebanon, 

In stony Lebanon, where blooms 
His red anemone. 

But where is Alexander, 

The soldier Alexander, 

My golden love of olden days, 
The king of the world and me?’ 


Alexander sat enchanted, his eyes straying from the glowing 
bowl of flowers to his queen’s starlike eyes. 
* It ends very sadly,’ she murmured. 


‘She sank into the moonlight, 
And the sea was only sea.’ 


Again Alexander looked up, and this time Edinburgh, himself, 
and the world were all forgotten, and nothing remained to him but 
the magic of his love, the mastery of his manhood, and the mystery 
of the spring. One moment later Titania was clasped in his arms. 


III 


Far away, in her yellow curtain-muffled drawing-room, Mrs. 
Macduff had been asking as urgently as Flecker’s nymph, ‘ Where 
is Alexander?’ On his return, preoccupied, restless, and troubled, 
she began to ask herself, ‘Who is she?’ And when at length 
Alexander laid before her the news of his engagement, and a request 
that Miss North should be invited to visit Edinburgh, she raised 
no less insistently the historic Edinburgh battle-cry of ‘ Who 
was she?’ It was perhaps the bitterest moment of her life when 
she realised that Alexander could give no answer to this momentous 
question. 
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‘ Let me give you one piece of advice, my dear,’ said clever old 
Miss Kirkmichael, to whom alone Mrs. Macduff confided her misery. 
‘Don’t ask her here too soon. Give Alexander time to recover 
his Edinburgh eyes. Love is only blind for a day or two, in my 
experience, and after that fiercely critical, Every young man, 
when he gets engaged to a stranger, spends a week or so in trying 
to picture his home in his fiancée’s eyes; after that he begins to 
picture his fiancée as she will appear to his home. Alexander is, 
of course, a snob——’ 

‘No, indeed,’ protested Mrs. Macduff fiercely. 

‘ Of course he is, and so we all are, as far as snobbery means a 

liking for a higher civilisation than our own. It’s our greatest 
national asset, I consider. If it wasn’t for snobbery we should 
still be cattle-lifting in sporrans, I imagine. I consider that your 
Macduff clan has a very marked share of this virtue, and in this 
case you may be glad of it. If the young woman’s impossible, 
Edinburgh will soon reveal the fact to your son and make him 
pause.’ 
Miss Kirkmichael was wiser than she knew in the advice she 
gave and Mrs. Macduff in accepting it. Owing to the latter’s 
ingenuity it was a fortnight before Titania came north, and in that 
fortnight many things happened. What is sauce for the gander 
is nowadays sauce also for the goose, and while Alexander settled 
down into his normal self, Titania, feverishly busied in demobilising 
her flat and bidding riotous farewells to her friends, recovered 
hers. It was not an emperor and queen of enchantment who met 
at the railway station, but a critical young man and woman. It 
was @ stubbornly Edinburgh Alexander who led a fiercely Chelsea 
Titania into the drawing-room where Mrs. Macduff, with Miss 
Kirkmichael as her safety-valve and adjutant, sat at tea. 

‘I hope you had a pleasant journey, Miss North,’ said Mrs. 
Macduff. She advanced to meet the girl but failed to notice her 
proffered cheek. There was, however, nothing which Titania 
failed to notice. 

‘Not bad, thanks, but as cold as hell,’ replied Titania. 

‘I hope you left your people well,’ said Mrs. Macduff. She did 
hot mean to he tactless, but, fluttered by the use of Titania’s 
metaphor out of its proper context, she fell into her usual catechism. 

‘I don’t know. I haven’t heard from them for two years, 
you see,’ rejoined Titania, refusing tea and lighting a cigarette. 

The introduction had begun certainly on a false chord, and it 
proceeded with a total want of harmony, marked by severely 
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syncopated time. Mrs. Macduff stared in growing disapproval at 
Titania’s scarlet frock and monkey fur, her bobbed head and the 
absurd little toque she had flung aside, her silk stockings and 
ridiculous shining shoes, the firm little mouth from which more 
and more startling expressions issued in a disconcerting drawl. 
Titania, from a haze of smoke, considered the drawing-room with 
its heavy settees and ottomans, its faded water-colours and plush- 
mounted china, its innumerable cabinets and tables and photo- 
graphs. It was, she decided, a mausoleum, and the two old ladies, 
with their abrupt questions and critical glances, were embalmed 
corpses. At Alexander she cast only one long curious look, as 
once he interrupted her, frowning hastily. It was apparently 
enough, for she got up and asked Mrs. Macduff to be taken to her 
room. Certainly, from Mrs. Macduff’s point of view, things were 
going well. 

It was nevertheless a very perturbed mother who rustled back 
into the drawing-room. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she wailed to Miss Kirkmichael, ‘ that I should 
lose my son like this ! ’ 

‘That loss is common does not make my own less common,’ 
quoted Miss Kirkmichael, with intentional vagueness and a warning 
glance. 

‘Common! That’s the only word for her!’ lamented Mrs. 
Macduff, and looked up to see that Alexander was at the other end of 
the drawing-room. It was useless to attempt any explanation, 
for he strode out of the room immediately ; but he had heard, and 
the word was engraved on his mind. Common! That was what 
his mother thought, and Edinburgh would think, of the girl of his 
choice. Common! Not plain, startling, unattractive, or eccentric, 
but simply common! He went to his smoking-room a stricken 
man. 

Meanwhile Titania, pacing fiercely up and down the great 
gaunt bedroom, tossing her flippant little garments into the cata- 
falque of the wardrobe, peering with her thin delicate little face into 
the sombre mountain of the mirror, was demanding, ‘ How dare 
they criticise Me! How dare they! How dare they!’ The lists 
were indeed set for the great tournament of love against those 
sinister champions, Criticism and Disillusionment. 

We read in history of tourneys which lasted tor a week, but 
this one occupied only three days. Nor can this story tell of 
hurtling shocks, of horses at a gallop, or of life and death 
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encounters. Externally it was composed of such slight incidents, 
such delicate shades of differences and antagonisms that their 
history seemed uninteresting. There was the morning when the 
two lovers looked down from the sparkling castle on the fairy city 
with its drifting smoke, and felt a king and queen again. It was 
followed by a walk home, during which Alexander nodded and 
spoke perpetually to acquaintances, who stared at Titania and 
ignored her. They sat alone in their kingdom after lunch, and 
then Lady Harper-Macduff, the chief living representative of the 
great Macduff clan, came to tea. In five minutes Titania realised 
that she had come to extort from the alien an exact account of 
her parentage, her pedigree, and income; in seven minutes Titania 
had retired resolutely behind a wall of reserve. It was when Lady 
Macduff withdrew, baffled, that she looked to Alexander for con- 
solation and found none. 

‘I suppose it’s natural that my relatives should like to know 
something about you,’ was all he said. 

‘It’s not necessary!’ Titania turned upon him regally. 
‘Our engagement is not announced yet, and I don’t wish it to be.’ 
As she spoke she watched Alexander, and noticed his obvious 
relief. 

From that moment onwards Titania waved the flag of Chelsea 
unwaveringly before the hostile world. She went out to meet her 
lover for lunch in an orange cloak and hat which made every man 
in Princes Street turn to stare at her. At luncheon she found 
herself patronised a little, questioned a great deal, and then care- 
fully relegated to the background. The same tactics were pursued 
by Mrs. Macduff’s guests at tea that afternoon, ‘ by twelve sticky 
ladies over twelve sticky cakes,’ as Titania told herself. In a 
passion of resentment she realised that Alexander was trying to 
screen her, not from his friends’ hostility but from their obser- 
vation. She who had never been criticised, and always adored, 
went to dress for the ball that night in a passion of anger and 
surprise too white-hot for expression, while Alexander was left to 
consider his friends’ unexpressed but obvious views in ever-growing 
misery. 

‘I never saw her without her cloak till we got to the dressing- 
room here, my dear,’ moaned Mrs. Macduff to Lady Harper-Macduff. 
‘How could I tell when she’d those absurd grapes in her hair 
that she’d have almost nothing on besides ! ’ 

Alexander’s friends were anxious enough for introductions, but 
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they asked for them in a way which caused him speechless annoyance. 
Not for his fiancée was the réle of a musical comedy star. He 
introduced her coldly to a few much married men and then sought 
respite with Constance Buchanan. Titania stood looking at them 
unobserved for quite five minutes, and a little later was seen by 
Alexander in the centre of the ballroom displaying obtrusively 
new steps with a quite unknown Englishman. 

‘Who introduced you?’ he asked her sternly during their 
next dance. 

‘I don’t know—-no one! He looked lonely and I felt lonely, 
so I asked him!’ 

‘But, Titania, how could you?’ gasped Alexander. ‘Why, 
he’s not even in our set.’ 

Titania shrugged very obvious shoulders. 

‘I didn’t think you wanted to introduce me to your set,’ she 
said. 

That night Alexander sat up alone in his room smoking bitterly 
and vindictively. His dream was over. Upstairs in her vast 
bedroom Titania was weeping into the fine pillow-slip. Her dream 
was over too. She only wished to discover how or why she, whom 
life had hitherto crowned with success, was now in Edinburgh 
degraded and deposed. Then she would go away for ever. 

It was Miss Kirkmichael who enlightened her next day. Titania, 
deserted by Alexander on a plea of business, found herself at lunch 
téte-d-téte in a small house crammed with the relics of a large 
one. Because Miss Kirkmichael, behind her armoury of antique 
jewels and historic lace, asked no questions and conversed cheerfully 
of generalities, Titania was driven to confide in her. 

‘Miss Kirkmichael,’ she said over coffee, gazing directly into 
the alarming lorgnette-—‘ I want to ask you something, Please. 
What is the matter with me ?’ 

Miss Kirkmichael returned the gaze squarely and attempted 
no evasions. 

‘Well, you’re rather anxious to shock us all, aren’t you?’ 
she asked. 

‘ No—yes—well, I suppose I am. But I wasn’t till I saw how 
you all disapproved of me. And I was the same in London. 
I—I didn’t shock Alexander there.’ 

‘No? I wonder. Perhaps you really did, my dear. What 
you must remember is that a Scotsman likes to be shocked in 
London and hates it in Edinburgh.’ 
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‘That can only apply to cowards,’ said Titania, choosing a 
cigarette with trembling fingers. 

‘Oh no, there I differ from you. You must remember we're 
a small nation who for generations have been attacked by the 
Highlanders on one side and England on the other. We’re enor- 
mously adaptable in the outer world, but we must have perfect 
loyalty in the beleaguered garrison itself.’ 

‘But, Miss Kirkmichael!’ Titania stood up with her eyes 
alight. ‘ Will you please tell me why I’m not considered safe ?’ 

‘Look at yourself in the glass, my dear!’ Miss Kirkmichael 
chuckled grimly. 

There was a long mirror at the other end of the room, facing 
Miss North as she stood by the fireplace. On either side hung 
family portraits, pseudo-Raeburn ladies who looked out of their 
family draperies with domestic eyes and economical mouths. 
Below it was a red velvet settee on which the imagination con- 
jured up watchful old ladies discussing the preserving of ripe 
damsons and absent-eyed old gentiemen discussing the preserva- 
tion of True Doctrine. It reflected Titania rather duskily, as if 
from very far away, alien, wide-eyed, fantastic, a fairy who had 
stumbled by chance out of King Arthur’s Court into Prince Albert’s 
back drawing-room. 

‘You're a little like Melchisedec, aren’t you?’ suggested the 
old lady. 

Titania turned away. 

‘Then you think,’ she said slowly, ‘they imagine I’m foolish, 
unprincipled, bad ?’ 

‘Oh no, not for a moment! We're not such fools as that.’ 
Miss Kirkmichael was emphatic. ‘ Only we just don’t know you 
or your family. You're different, you’re new, we're not sure of 
you.’ 

‘You mean that you’re not sure if I’m a lady?’ pursued 
Titania mercilessly. 

‘We're slaves to a type,’ amended the representative of 
Edinburgh. 

‘Then if ’—Titania went on slowly—‘if you knew I was all 
right, that my people were all right, Alexander would fall in love 
with me again. If he knew they weren’t he’d rather marry Miss 
Buchanan ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose I do mean something of the kind.’ Miss 
Kirkmichael made the admission unwillingly. 
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‘ And yet in England ’—Titania lit another cigarette feverishly 
—‘a man may not marry his grandmother! ’ 

‘Don’t be too hard on Alexander,’ suggested Miss Kirkmichael. 
‘I think he’s a fool. I soon saw you were only making a parade 
of Bohemia for our benefit, but I’m fairly sharp. You've not 
given Alexander much ‘of a chance and every Achilles has his heel. 
After all, you can still make everything all right, I think. He’s 
puzzled, not really estranged.’ 

There was a little hesitation in Miss Kirkmichael’s voice, but 
none at all in Titania’s as she answered : 

‘ No, it’s not open to me to make everything all right. I could 
marry a murderer or a liar but not a snob. I could fall in love 
with a tinker or a tailor or a king, Miss Kirkmichael, but not 
a snob.’ 

‘ Probably they’d all have something of the failing about them,’ 
suggested Miss Kirkmichael. It was not for her to attempt to 
reconcile her friend’s son to this alien visitant, yet the impulsive 
and gallant pity so often felt by the old for the young moved her 
to plead, against her better judgment, for Alexander. ‘ As I say, 
we're a peculiar people in this place. We've got our own particular 
types and standards, and we don’t understand your lax English 
ones. My dear, if you really love him, you'll be merciful to his 
faults.’ 

‘But I don’t love him!’ Titania looked up startled. ‘I only 
loved him once because I thought he was real and honest, something 
solid when I was sick of masks and poses. Now I see he’s just a 
mask and a pose too, and there’s nothing left of him at all. No, 
don’t let’s talk any more about that—that’s all settled. I’m only 
wondering how to put everything right and go away.’ 

“You look as if you were planning revenge,’ said Miss 
Kirkmichael. 

‘ Well—perhaps I am!’ Titania moved suddenly to the old 
lady’s side. ‘Be a little sorry for me! It all hurts, you know, 
it hurts quite a lot!’ Her eyes were large and bewildered. ‘I 
never knew people quite like this before, and I feel rather as if I’d 
fallen into a well and the water weren’t quite clear. Never mind! 
May I—may I use your telephone for a minute? I want to go 
away this afternoon.’ 

At half-past four, after an interval of puzzled dozing, Miss 
Kirkmichael arrived at Mrs. Macduff’s house with mingled feelings 
of dread and expectation for the coming tea-party. Constance 
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Buchanan had entered the hall just before her, and as Miss Kirk- 
michael removed her well-worn fur cloak, she saw Titania appear and 
summon her to the smoking-room imperiously. From within she 
heard Alexander’s voice, and only the training of a lifetime carried 
the curious old lady upstairs, away from the centre of the drama. 

Yet the drama was indeed simple enough ; the representation 
so restrained and unemotional that she might have felt disappointed. 

‘ Alexander, Miss Buchanan,’ said Titania, with almost regal 
brevity, ‘ we all know Alexander is making a great mistake. He 
was, I think, bewitched for an hour, and I was, for perhaps 
a minute. Now it’s all over. I’m going away in half an hour, 
and if you’re wounded, Alexander, I’m sorry, and I hope you ’"— 
she turned to Constance—‘ I hope you will comfort him.’ 

‘But, Titania!’ Alexander spoke hoarsely in his surprise, ‘ you 
mustn’t speak like this. I—I—want you!’ 

He broke off, overcome by embarrassment. There was nothing 
about him of the conqueror at the moment, and something in the 
boyishness of his confusion touched Titania’s heart. 

‘Do you want me? I wonder,’ she said. 

There was a minute’s silence. Alexander stared at her speech- 
less. She stood against the long window in the twilight, her eyes 
mysterious, her hair a faint aureole, her slender grey-clad figure 
almost indistinguishable from the misty evening without. For 
a moment Alexander saw her as the Queen of Dreams, vanishing, 
exquisite and rejected, to faéry lands forlorn, and all he was losing 
struck like a blow to his heart. His gaze turned helplessly, un- 
consciously to Constance. There she sat by the fireside, living, 
palpable, solid, her red hair glowing, her cheeks coloured in the 
firelight, trembling a little in unaccustomed emotion, yet reserved 
by the habit of a lifetime, well known, absolutely reliable, alto- 
gether to be desired as the wife of an Edinburgh lawyer and the 
mother of his children. 

‘No—no!’ Titania gave a little gasp and moved lightly to 
the door. ‘‘‘La commedia é finita!” I can see for,myself. I 
hope you'll be very happy! Good-bye!’ 

Mrs. Macduff’s drawing-room was crowded, her news that her 
mysterious guest was departing with a mysterious aunt in a few 
minutes was circulating rapidly from group to group. Everyone 
looked up as Titania entered the room, smiling airily. 

‘Where is Alexander?’ The Flecker appeal sounded strangely 
in the girl’s ears for the last time. Suddenly every group stopped 
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talking and the words resounded in the airless over-full room. 
Emotion is infectious and everyone scented a crisis. Titania 
responded to it. 

‘He is in the Library,’ she said very clearly, ‘with Miss 
Buchanan.’ As Miss Kirkmichae) said to a friend afterwards, the 
Morning Post could not have announced an engagement more 
clearly. 

It was only a few minutes later that Alexander and Constance 
appeared, but when they did so it was with a shy self-conscious- 
ness which ratified Titania’s announcement. They were all well- 
bred people who were present; no word nor sign marked their 
entrance, yet it was to the whole company as if the banns of 
marriage had been called, the invitations for the wedding issued, 
and the future Mrs. Macduff had taken her place enthroned in 
Edinburgh society. Only Miss Kirkmichael, with an indignant 
colour and clanking jewellery, moved to a sofa to enter into a 
covering conversation with Titania, the bruised, rejected Chelsea 
butterfly, broken at last on the wheel of Edinburgh society. 

‘But all the same, I thought the monkey had another surprise 
up her sleeve,’ admitted Miss Kirkmichael in confidence afterwards. 

The drama was indeed nearly played out, but one last climax 
remained. It came when the old butler, primed with self- 
confidence, spoke from the doorway. 

‘The Countess of Inverary, in her car below, Madame. She 
has called for Miss North.’ 

Titania advanced, light and smiling, upon the speechless Mrs. 
Macduff. 

‘ Well, good-bye, dear Mrs. Macduff. I mustn’t keep my aunt 
waiting; she doesn’t like it! So many thanks for my charming 
visit.’ 

‘ Your aunt!’ gasped Mrs. Macduff. Only in those two words 
was the anguish of the sudden revelation shown by her to the 
world. Then she recovered herself, catching, as a drowning man 
catches, atthe last spar of hope. ‘ Won’t Lady Inverary come 
up and have some tea ?’ 

But Titania shook her head. For one moment she condescended 
to revenge. 

‘No, thank you,’ she said, in the sweet loud voice Mrs. Macduff 
had characterised as so vulgar. ‘The stairs, you know! She 
doesn’t like climbing ! ’ 

It was only a minute later that Alexander closed the door upon 
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her. Whisked away in that fairy chariot, before he could find 
another word, the Queen disappeared from his life as inexplicably 
and suddenly as she had come. Left alone he staggered to the 
Library and pulled down his Debrett. 

North (he read)—family name of Baron Chestermarket. 

Chestermarket—his practised eyes followed the names and titles 
below: they rested unseeingly on the two unicorns supporting the 
shield with its quartering of a twisted sword, and the family motto— 
‘Quod sumus, sumus.’ 

Daughters living (he read) : (1) Emily Harriet Fortescue, b. 1895. 
(2) Titania Cavendish, 6. 1901. 

229 Portman Square, W. 1; Hartleton Castle, Haddersbury. 

Alexander let the book fall: for ten minutes he endured 
Purgatory. But then, slowly yet certainly, the courage of a race 
which acknowledges no casualties to its self-esteem, re-asserted 
itself. His eyes wandered from that ironic ‘Quod sumus, sumus,’ 
to the motto of some relative by marriage, engraved beneath a 
portrait: ‘Cavendo adveniam.’ In those words lay the mean- 
ing of the impassable gulf between Titania and himself, between 
her race and his. The English made their traditions only to flout 
them ; they had their bewildering code of good form, but at will 
they discarded it. The Scotch had evolved their own standards 
by centuries of laborious and puzzled self-civilisation ; they were 
not prepared to endanger them; they found safety in caution. 
‘What we are, we are.’ If Titania chose to make herself second- 
tate, was he to be blamed if he accepted her at her own valuation ? 
‘By caution I shall attain!’ Why should men endanger their safety 
in the choice of a wife and a mother for their children? Alexander 
turned to face the drawing-room, self-assoiled and self-confident. 
The vision of Titania, exquisite, mocking, elusive, might haunt 
him at moments, but in Constance lay the way of safety. Besides, 
he was genuinely fond of Constance. 

And yet—if only he had known! If only he had known! 

W. F. 





PIERRE DE L’ESTOILE. 
BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Ric as they are in the possession of the diverticula amoena of 
History—and much richer than we are—for all that the French 
have no Pepys. ‘ Many an old fool,’ said Byron of Coleridge at 
his lecture, ‘ but such as this, never.’ So it may be put of the 
French memoirists: many a burgess of plain habit and shrewd 
observation, many a rogue husband too ; but the like of one who, 
being both, turned himself inside out for the wonder of posterity, 
never. Indeed, it would be hard to imagine a Latin Pepys. The 
French do not discharge their bosoms on paper without reason ; 
and the reasons which moved Pepys, whatever they were, would 
not approve themselves to their minds. Cynicism, or vanity, 
might suggest self-exhibition to one or another, as it did to Casanova 
the Venetian ; but the truth is not served that way. There was a 
leaven of Puritanism in Pepys such as Huguenotry never deposited 
in a Frenchman. That leaven did double work in our man. It 
seasoned for him his pleasant vices, and gave also a peculiar thrill 
to his confessions, as if his pen, like his hair, was standing on end 
as he wrote. No Frenchman needed a relish for his foibles of 
the kind ; and as for thrills, his nation has always kept faith and 
works in separate compartments. We cannot do that. 

However, they are rich enough without him. If they have 
no Pepys, they have in their Pierre de L’Estoile one whom we 
cannot match. Imagine a citizen of London in Elizabeth’s last 
and James’s first years, observing, recording each day as it came. 
We have in John Evelyn, fifty years later, a diarist of higher 
quality, who yet, and for that reason, was of less historical value. 
He seldom stooped to the detail in which the Parisian was versed : 
would that he had! L/’Estoile will furnish no such picture as 
Evelyn’s of the Gallery at Hampton Court on a specimen after- 
noon. On the other hand, in L’Estoile, the brawling, buzzing, 
swarming streets of old Paris come before us at every turn of the 
leaf—and there at least he was like Pepys. If by happy chance 
one John Chamberlain, a private citizen of London, whose letters 
were published last year, had kept a diary, and could have kept 
it out of harm’s way, he might have given just such a particularised 
account of his town as L’Estoile gives of the Paris of the League, 
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the Seize, and La Religion. But he was fearful of the post and 
never committed himself. Nor would he, of course, have had such 
cataclysmic matter to report. England in James’s reign was 
drifting towards the whirlpool: France was already spinning 
madly in it. 

Pierre de L’Estoile was an official of the Chancellery in Paris. 
His title was ‘ Audiencier,’ and his duties, as nearly as I can 
ascertain, were more like those of one of the Six Clerks of our 
court than of him whom we call Auditor. He was a man of 
family, of the noblesse de robe, of landed estate, of education, and 
of taste. He had Greek and Latin, bigotry and virtue; he col- 
lected coins and medals, books, ballads, pamphlets, bibelots of all 
sorts. He began to keep a diary on the day when Charles IX. 
died, ‘ enfermé, comme un chien qui enrage ’"—Whitsunday, 1574 ; 
maintained it through the riot and effrontery, the anarchy and 
intrigue in which Henry III. and the mignons killed and were 
killed ; through the open war of the League, and through the 
Siege of Paris. He saw the entry of Henry IV.; judged while he 
loved that ribald king; and-caught up the flying rumours of that 
day which hushed all the city, that day when he was stabbed 
to the heart, ‘ au coing de la rue de la Ferronnerie, vis-4-vis d’un 
notaire nommé Poutrain,’ as he sat in his coach listening to a 
letter which Epernon was reading to him. He went on until 1611, 
and only laid his pen down because he was about to lay down his 
life. His last entry is September 27 : on October 8 he was buried. 
He had lived under six kings of France, had seen three of them die 
violent deaths, and been an eye-witness of the Saint-Bartholomew. 
A seasoned vessel. 

As he was never a courtier he could not have witnessed all 
the great events which he relates. I think he saw the entry of 
Henry of Navarre, if not his shocking exit. But he was out and 
about, all agog ; he had highly placed friends; and collected for 
his diary as he did for his cabinet. I imagine he must be a ‘source ’ 
for such a tragic scene as the murder of the Duc de Guise, which 
might have gone bodily into ‘ Les Quarante-Cingq’ if that fine novel 
had not stopped a few months short of it. Everything is there 
to the hand. As first, the presages : how on December 21 (1588) 


‘the Archbishop of Lyon, having overheard the proud speeches 
which the Duke had made the King in the gardens of Blois, 
told him that he would have done well to use more respect, 
and that a more modest bearing would have been becoming: 
VOL. LIV.—NO. 319, N.S. 6 
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whereupon, “ You are wrong,” the Duke replied: “I know him 
better than you do. You have to take him boldly. He is a King 
who likes to be made frightened.” ’ 


And then another ; on the next day, 


‘ As the Duke went to table, to his dinner, he found a note 
under his napkin wherein was written that he ought to be on his 
guard, because they were on the point of doing him a bad turn. 
Having read it, he wrote upon it these three words, “ They dare 
not,” and threw it under the table. The same day he was told 
by his cousin the Duc d’Elbceuf that on the morrow there would 
be an attempt against his life, and answered with a laugh that, 
plainly, he had been searching the almanacs.’ 


On the 23rd he and his brother the Cardinal attended the 
Council, on summons. 


‘They found the guard strengthened, and more hardy than 
usual. They demanded money, and asked the Duke to see to it 
that they were paid, using (as it seemed) a new manner of address, 
less respectful than he had been accustomed to hear. Taking no 
notice, they went their ways; and for all that the Duke had had 


warnings from many quarters of what was working against him— 
nine of them, indeed, on that very day, whereof he put the last in 
his pocket, saying aloud, “‘ That is the ninth to-day ’”—neverthe- 
less, so blind was that high mind of his to things as clear as daylight, 
he could not bring himself to believe that the King intended to do 
him an ill turn ; for God had blindfolded his eyes, as He generally 
does of those whom He designs to chasten. Being then come into 
the Council, in a new coat, grey in colour and very light for the 
time of year, the eye on the scarred side of his face was seen to 
weep, and he to let two or three drops at the nose—on account of 
which he sent a page out for a handkerchief. ... Presently the 
King sent Revel, one of the Secretaries of State, for him, who 
came up just as he was shutting down into the silver box he used 
to carry, the plums and raisins which he used for his heart- 
weakness. Rising immediately to attend His Majesty, just as 
he came into the ante-chamber one of the Guards in there trod 
upon his toe; and though he knew very well what that meant, 
notwithstanding he made no sign, but went on his way to the 
Chamber, as one who cannot avoid his fate. Then, suddenly, 
he was seized by the arms and legs by ten or a dozen of the 
Quarante-Cinq ambushed behind the arras, and by them stabbed 
and murdered, uttering among other lamentable cries this last, 
which was plainly heard, “God! I am dying! My sins have 
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found me out. Have mercy on me!” Over his poor body they 
flung a mean carpet, and there he lay exposed to the gibes and 
indignities of them of the court, who hailed him “ fair King of 


Paris ”’—the King’s name for him.’ 


Detail like that must have been got at first hand. When he 
comes to the Cardinal he contents himself by saying that he was 
despatched in the Capuchin Convent on Christmas Eve. But the 
account of the Duke carries conviction. L’Estoile had a friend 
at Blois, an official of the Council, or an usher of the door. Though 
there is pity in his words, ‘Sur ce pauvre corps fut jetté un 
meschant tapis,’ his judgment was not disturbed. His account 


closes with the stern words : 


‘ Et ici finist le régne de Nembrot le Lorrain.’ 


Henry being what he was, and whose son he was, it was plain 
to him that the only thing to do with the head, and crownable 
head, of the League was to remove it. After the Saint-Bartholo- 
mew murder was a recognised arm of kingship, a sort of jus regale, 
in France. But Catherine de Médicis, who taught her sons the 
uses of the dagger and the dark, was not consenting to this par- 
ticular use of them. Her worthless son might be the last of the 
Valois; but she dreaded the first of the Bourbons much more 
than the extinction of her own race; and when Henry was fool 
enough to boast, ‘ Now I am the only King,’ and (says L’Estoile) 
‘began immediately to be less of one than ever,’ she, sickening of 
such inanity, took to her bed, and died in it on January 5 following 
the coup d'état. 

A year later the League gave the counterstroke. Henry was 
murdered at Blois by its creature, Clément the Jacobin: ‘ poorly 
and miserably slain,’ says L’Estoile, ‘in the flower of his age, in 
the midst of his garrison, surrounded, as always, by guards; in 
his chamber, close to his bed, by a little rapscallion of a monk, 
with a jerk of his nasty little knife.’ The thing was miraculously 
simple, a touch-and-go which just came off. Clément asked for 
an audience, was refused : Henry heard of it and insisted on seeing 
him. The man was let in, found his victim undressed and at 
disadvantage, gave him a letter, and while he was reading drove 
@ knife into his bowels and left it there. He was himself killed 
on the spot, having done what the League intended, and more 
than that by a good deal. L’Estoile notes it at the moment: 
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‘The King of Navarre is made King of France by the League.’ 
So he was. ; 

Civil war followed: Paris in the grip of the Seize, with the 
Duc de Mayenne as Regent for the League. L’Estoile lost his 
appointment ; for the Chancery followed the King, and he himself 
could not. A court of a kind was maintained in the city, and he, 
in order to live, was forced to serve the Seize whom he detested 
and feared. He had good reason for that. Famine and pestilence 
were on all sides of him, and treachery, and suspicion—under the 
bed, at the street-corners, in the churches, wherever people came 
together—and the gibbet expecting its daily tribute. When the 
news came in of Arques or Ivry, of the capitulation of Chartres 
or what not, it was as much as your neck was worth to be seen 
to smile. Lists of names went about—you might see your own 
on one any day. By a letter attached to it you could know your 
portion. P. stood for pendu, D. for dagué, C. for chassé. L’Estoile 
saw his own, with D. against it. He went in fear, naturally, but 
I think he was more scandalised than afraid when they began 
their new Saint-Bartholomew by hanging the President of the 
Council, Brisson, and two of the fellow members. It took place 
in prison and L’Estoile, though he was not present, reports the 
manner of it, and the harangues of the victims. His conclusion 
is good enough : ‘ Thus, on this day, a First President of the Court 
was hanged—by his clerk.’ The king, he hears, ‘gossant & sa 
maniére accoustoumée,’ said that he had no better servants in ‘all 
Paris than the Seize, who did his business for him better than 
anything they did for their masters, and cost him no doubloons 
neither. 

Meantime the city was beleaguered, and very soon hungry. 
Cauldrons of broth and boiled horse were set up at street-corners, 
and people fought each other to get at them; bread was made 
of oats and bran, and doled out by penny weights as long as it 
lasted. When they had eaten all the horses, they came to the 
dogs, then to the cats. The siege was maintained, the people 
starved. They ate tallow, dog-skin, rat-skin, cat-skin. They 
made bread of men’s bones from the cemeteries; they hunted 
children—L’Estoile has no doubts: many lay still, awaiting the 
mercy of death. ‘The only things which went cheap in Paris,’ 
he says, ‘ were sermons, where they served out wind to the famished 
people, giving them to understand that it was very pleasing to 
God to die of starvation—yea, and far better to kill one’s children 
than to admit a heretic as king.’ A man, he says, came to his 
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door to beg a crust of him to save a child’s life. While L’Estoile 
was fetching the bread the baby died, in the father’s arms. He 
himself sent away his wife and infant son to Corbeil: the leaguer 
had been raised for that purpose, and many took advantage of 
the grace. Unfortunately Corbeil was taken by the Spaniards, 
and his people held to ransom. There were fierce riots; but the 
Seize knew that their own necks were in peril (as proved to be true), 
and held out. Finally, after the farce of conversion solemnly 
enacted, Henry entered his good town. As a last resource the 
League had ordered the descent and procession of the Chasse of 
Ste-Geneviéve a few days before. L’Estoile gives the warrant in 
full, with this note in addition: ‘ Its virtue was shown forth, five 
days afterwards, in the reduction of Paris.’ He always girded at the 
Chasse. It had been brought down in July 1587 to make the rain 
stop. ‘She did no miracle, though liberally assisted. The moon 
before had been a rainy one, and they brought her down on the 
fifth of the new moon when there was promise of a little fine weather. 
Nevertheless it began to rain harder than ever the next day.’ He 
called Madame Sainte-Geneviéve Diana of the Parisians. 

Well, the Béarnois came in, and heard Te Deum at Notre 
Dame. He made a torchlight entry, dressed in grey velvet, with 
a grey hat and white panache. His face was ‘fort riant’; his 
hat always in his hand to the ladies at the windows, particularly 
to three, ‘ very handsome, who were in mourning, and at a window 
high up, opposite Saint-Denys-de-la-Chartre.’ L’Estoile must 
have seen that, and admired the ladies. And he certainly saw— 
he says so—the reception of Mesdames de Nemours and Mont- 
pensier. They were held up by the passing of troops, and put 
out of countenance by the insolence of the bystanders, who ‘stared 
them full in the face without any sign of knowing who they 
were. And that to Madame de Montpensier—‘ Queen-Mother’ 
to Paris besieged ! 

Next day Henry played tennis all the afternoon, and hazard 
all night ; but L’Estoile loved that king without approving of him. 
His tales tell for him and against, his esteem rises and falls. He 
liked his easy manners, his old clothes, his Ventre-Saint-Gris, his 
cynicisms and mocking humour. He does not seem to think the 
monarchy let down by such sans fagon. Anyhow, there it is; and 
two things are made clear by the diary—first, that Henry was 
not the good fellow he is generally reputed, and second, that he 
was not then thought to be so. He himself, maybe, had been 
too much knocked about by the world to have any illusions left 
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him. There was an attempt against his life in 1595. The people 
seemed frantic with delight at his escape. L’Estoile relates how 
he went in procession to Notre Dame. 

‘You never heard,’ he says, ‘such approbation of a king by 
his people as was given that day to our good Prince whenever 
he showed himself. Seeing it, a lord who was close to his Majesty, 
said to him, “ Remark, sir, how happy are all your subjects at the 
sight of you.” Shaking his head, the king replied, “ That is the 
people all over. If my greatest enemy was where I am now, 
and they saw him go by, they would do as much for him as for 
me, and shout even louder than they are doing now.” ’ 

No, there were no rose-coloured curtains between Henry of 
Navarre and this transitory life. He did not even pretend to 
approve of himself; and if he was ashamed, as it seems he was, 
of his amorous entanglements with the young Princesse de Condé, 
it is certain that they shocked L’Estoile to the heart. When it 
comes to apologies there, there was no spirit left in the respectable 
man. For this diarist was as moral as our John Evelyn, and so 
far as I can find out on as good a foundation. He could express 
himself on such matters with point. For instance : 


‘Sunday the 12th February, which was Dimanche des 
Brandons, Madame had a splendid ballet at the Louvre, where 
nothing was forgotten that could possibly be remembered—except 
God.’ 


A sharper saying than Evelyn would have allowed himself. But 
it is the fact, as I have said, that good King Henry was not found 
so good living as dead. Afterwards—under Richelieu, under 
Mazarin, during the Fronde, under the Edict of Nantes—by com- 
parison he shone. During his lifetime he had many more enemies 
and far fewer friends than was supposed. The Maréchal d’Ornano, 
in 1609, told him in so many words that he was not beloved by 
his people, and that a very little more on the taxes would bring 
back civil war. The king said that he knew all that, and was 
ready for it. D’Ornano then said that he could not advise rough 
measures. ‘I shall freely tell you, sir, that the late king had 
more of the noblesse for him than you have for yourself, and more 
of the people too than you will have if there be trouble. For 
all that, he was obliged to leave Paris and his own house to rebels 
and mutineers, and the rest of us thought ourselves lucky to get 
off with our heads on our shoulders.’ L’Estoile had that from 
‘a brave and trustworthy gentleman ’ who was close by at the time. 
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The gentleman said that the king was at first moved to anger by 
d’Ornano’s plain speaking, but thanked him for it afterwards. 

Bad stories of King Henry are to be had for the asking ; perhaps 
the worst in L’Estoile is told in a poem which he picked up, and 
reports. A Madame Esther had been the king’s mistress in La 
Rochelle and had borne him a son. The child died, the king 
tired, forsook her. She came to see him at Saint-Denis when he 
was busy, distracted, seeking other game :' he refused to see her 
or hear what she had to say. She took ill, and died in the town 
where he actually was, and being of the Religion, a grave was 
denied her. What became of her body is not known, but ‘ they 
raised to her memory,’ L’Estoile says, ‘the following Tombeau 
(epitaph), which was rehearsed at Saint-Denis and everywhere : 


‘ToMBEAU DE MADAME ESTHER. 


‘Here Esther lies, who from Rochelle, 
Called by the King, her master, came, 
Risking the life of her fair fame 
With him to whom her beauty fell. 


‘Faithful she was, and served him well, 
Bore him a son who had no name 
And died: so then her lover’s flame 
Sought other kindling for a spell. 


‘Forsaken, hitherward her steps 
Strayed, and to God she tuned her lips 
For mercy, dying so: but earth 


‘Was closed against her. Ah, it’s bad— 
No yard of all his lands and worth 
For her who gave him all she had!’ 


A touching and simple piece. It should have gone home to a 
man whose intentions were always better than his inclinations, yet 
always gave way to them. The end of him, sudden and shocking 
as it was, can have surprised nobody. He had enemies everywhere, 
and few friends. The Catholics had never believed in him, the 
Protestants had ceased to believe in him. The day before his 
last he had had Marie de Médicis crowned with all the forms, 
though unwillingly. L’Estoile was there and observed two notable 
facts: ‘ the first was that it had been thought proper, on account 
of the subject-matter, to change the Gospel of the day, which is 
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from Mark x.: And the Pharisees came to him, and asked him, Is 
it lawful for a man to put away his wife, tempting him.’ That sounds 
to me a little too apt to be likely. 

‘The other was that at the largesse of gold and silver coins, 
which is usual at coronations of kings and queens, there was 
never a cry Vive le Roy, nor yet a Vive la Reine, which, it was 
remarked, had never happened but at this coronation.’ His next 
entry relates the assassination. 

** Tuctus ubique, pavor, et plurima mortis imago,”’ is his con- 
clusion of it all: ‘the shops are shut; everyone goes weeping or 
holding up his hands, great and small, young and old; women 
and maids pluck at their hair. The whole town is very quiet: 
instead of running for arms we run to our prayers, and make vows 
for the health and welfare of the new king. The fury of the people, 
contrary to the expectation and intent of the wicked, is turned 
upon the infamous parricide and his accomplices, seeking only to 
ensue vengeance and to have it.’ 


De mortuis! That is always the way. And distrusting the 
queen as he plainly did, and abhorring Concini, not the first, and 
not the best, of the implanted Italians, there is little wonder at 
the diarist’s dismay. He goes on, without circumlocution, to lay 
the crime at the door of the ‘ Society of Judas,’ as he calls a famous 
companionship, a Society to whose new church the king’s heart 
had been promised, by whose means, he as good as says, it was now 
obtained. Not without scandal, it was presently conveyed there. 

Enormous crowds viewed the king’s body, which lay in state 
in the Louvre. The Jesuits were among the first to come, he says : 


“Class them as you please: everybody knows the maxim 
they preach, that it is lawful to kill the king who suffers two 
religions in his realm. Nevertheless (vultibus compositis ad luctum) 
they played affliction above everyone. Father Cotton, with an 
exclamation truly smacking of the Court and the Society, “ Who 
is the villain,” cries he, “to have killed this good prince, this 
pious, this great king? Was it not a Huguenot then?” They 
tell him, No, it was a Roman Catholic. ‘“ Ah, deplorable, if it 
be so! ” he says, and signs himself with three great crosses. Some- 
one present, who had overheard him, was himself overheard to 
say, “ The Huguenots don’t play those tricks.” ’ 


But the Society took the heart to Notre-Dame-de-Boulogne. 

L’Estoile survived to see the little king in Paris. He watched 
him benevolently always, and has tales to tell of him, of which 
the prettiest is about Pierrot, a village boy of Saint-Germain-en- 
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Laye. When Louis had been there as Dauphin, Pierrot used to 
play with him; and now that he was’king, and at the Tuileries, 
he had the notion of going to see him. 


‘The king was playing down by the lake, with a fine company 
about him ; but as soon as he was aware of Pierrot, his old play- 
fellow (who still called him M. le Dauphin, and to those who reproved 
him swore his round Mordienne that he did not know what else 
to call him). he left them all where they were to go to Pierrot, into 
whose arms he flew, and kissed him in the face of everybody. He 
told M. de Souvrai that they must find clothes for his friend the 
very next day, so that he might stay with him; but Pierrot said 
he could not do that, but must go home for fear of being beaten. 
His father and mother had not been willing to let him go—but he 
had gone for all that, and had brought M. le Dauphin (he called 
him) a present of some sparrows.’ 


‘Simplicité rustique,’ L’Estoile calls it, and praises Louis for 
going half-way to meet it. He is then very near the end of his 
record, and of his earthly tether too. 

Misfortunes were gathered thickly about the honest man. He 
was out of his employment through age; money was very short 
with him. He sold his collections piecemeal, and was glad to 
make fifty francs or so here and there. He does not name the 
most serious of his ailments, but I fear that it was malignant, 
and put recovery out of the case. In September 1610, feeling 
himself in extremities, he demanded the Sacrament, and it became 
& question of confession. Father des Landes, a Jacobin and a 
friend of his, was chosen for the office, and demanded of him a 
protestation that he would die in the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman 
faith. The first two—Yes, said L’Estoile; but boggled over the 
third. He relates the course of the argument which he held with 
the Jacobin. It branched off, as they will, into all sorts of side 
issues: invocation of the Saints, Council of Trent, errors of the 
Popes, and what not. He comes as near as he ever does here to 
putting down what he really did—or at least what he really did 
not—believe. He was an eclectic, but desperate of remedy. He 
would have seen the Reformed Church Catholic, and the Catholic 
reformed. But that, he is aware, is a counsel of perfection. 
‘Three things forbid: lack of charity, lack of zeal for the glory 
of God, and stubbornness, which is the last trench of the ignorant.’ 
And he concludes on the whole matter: ‘I shall hold on then to 
that old stock, rotten as it is, of the Papacy. The Church is in 
it, though it is not the Church.’ And thereupon he had his 
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absolution and the Sacrament. Father des Landes was a liberal- 
minded Jacobin. 

I have fallen into the old easy way of confounding historical 
persons and history, but that is L’Estoile’s fault at least as much 
as mine. I might have stuffed my account of his book with 
criminal records, or with sermons; for next to the doings of the 
great those are the matters which concern him. Few days pass, 
never a week, in which he does not record an execution, or several 
of them. I don’t know whether the Paris of the Henries was 
worse than the London of James, and failing an English L’Estoile, 
I shall never know. But Paris would be bad to beat—not only 
for bestial crime, but for bestial requital of it. In London you 
might be decapitated or hanged: burning was rare towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. In Paris you might be hanged, or 
hanged and strangled, or broken on the wheel, or hanged and 
burned ; or, if you were respectable enough, you could be executed 
with a sword. Burning was reserved for heresy : for lése-majesté 
there was death by horses—four of them. L’Estoile saw Ravaillac 
die that death. He died, the wretch, at the ‘ deuxiéme tirage.’ 
These things are shocking, as the crimes were, which they were 
designed, after the ideas of the times, to fit. Then there were 
the duels, which reached in France a point not known in our country. 
The mignons quarrelled in companies. That happened when 
Quélus, Maugiron, and Livarrot met d’Entragues, Ribérac, and 
Schomberg in the Marché-aux-Chevaux. Maugiron and Schomberg 
were killed outright; Ribérac died the next day, and Quélus, 
with nineteen wounds, lingered for a month, and died then. The 
king kissed the dead, cut off and kept their fair hair, and took 
from Quélus the ear-rings which he had himself put into his ears. 
‘Such and the like ways of doing,’ says L’Estoile, ‘ unworthy 
indeed of a great king and a high-hearted, as this one was, caused 
him by degrees to be despised . . . and in the Third-Estate, to be 
made little by little their faction, which was the League.’ No 
doubt that is true. 

Let me remember, as I end, this curious piece of news: on 
January 8, 1608, it was so cold that the Chalice froze in Saint- 
André-des-Ars, and they had to get a brazier from the baker’s 
to thaw it. Saint-André was L’Estoile’s favourite, or perhaps his 
parish church. The law cares nothing for trifles, but history 
lives upon them. My last scrap, however, is not of an age, but 
of all time. ‘J’ay trente mil livres de rente, et cependant je 
meurs ! ’ said the Abbé of Bonport in his last agony. 





INDIA—THE BIRD-LOVER’S PARADISE. 
BY C. G. CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


THE pessimists on the score of India, the men who, in vulgar 
metaphor, wear two pairs of braces and a belt, are terribly to the 
fore at the present moment. As Brahmini shell-ducks, doomed in 
Indian legend to pass their nights in life-long separation, drake 
from duck, exchange their resonant and exasperating laments 
through the hours of darkness across an intervening tank or river, 
so, from island to continent over six thousand miles of ocean crosses 
and re-crosses the bird-like cry of Ichabod, unvarying through the 
ages. Club calls unto Club: 

‘Men who can govern—and by govern, Sir, | mean shoot!’ 

So the bird in Pall Mall, and the eastern shore, from under spin- 
ning electric fan or creaking punkah, returns an answering croak : 

‘ Four hours to get my tents pitched, and not a fowl or an egg 
for love or money.’ 

Drab and forbidding are the colours in which the old emerits 
paint the prospects of the imprudent youth who rejects a home 
appointment in favour of the Indian Civil Service. Not for him 
the breezy joys of Macaulay’s Assistant Collector galloping through 
his district on his favourite Arab. Tied to the desk the live-long 
day, reduced to the position of a mere recording Babu, debarred 
from cold-weather camping with all its delicious variety of work 
and play, he will, ‘far worse than all beside,’ have, as his official 
superiors, natives of India. The warm-air stop of prestige is then 
turned on full-blast. 

As if it were physically possible to cram more Babudom into 
the working-day of the I.C.S. man than he has to perform under 
present conditions ; as if there were not other ways of seeing the 
forests and countryside than touring with a double set of heavy 
tents and a rapacious band of underlings; as if, for the past fifty 
years, scores of Englishmen had not worked in official subordina- 
tion to Indians without the slightest strain on the feelings of either 
party! But over these and kindred troubles, real or imaginary, 
let ‘ Indicus olim ’ pour out his soul in the correspondence columns 
of the daily press, and the Jeremiahs moan in doleful chorus : 


‘ Light is man’s love and lighter is man’s rage.’ 
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‘His purpose fades and dies,’ crooned Mr. Yeats’ withered 
demon with his eyes of burning kingfisher blue. I would tell of 
more enduring things than human laws which politicians can make 
or mend, not to belittle the absorbing interest and importance 
of those laws, nor yet because a great Ox, in a shape easily to be 
recognised by public servants in the East, has put his foot on my 
tongue, but from the pleasure of giving expression to certain 
unfading joys which India, and in particular the province where I 
have the honour and ever-increasing happiness of serving, offers 
to young Britons of a (fortunately) common temperament. For 
it is certain that most men cherish within them many separate 
scales of values, nor is this a dishonesty, like that of those yellow 
masters of money who maintain dual account books, one to cheat 
the King-Emperor, the other for private record. There is a man 
of my acquaintance to whom it would be an embarrassing and 
unjust question to put, which of two public achievements has 
caused him the more abiding satisfaction: the reorganising from 
chaos to efficiency of a great Government department affecting 
the welfare of millions (for which he won his title), or his discovery, 
after prolonged heart-breaking failure, of the nesting habits of 
a tiny Asiatic grass-wren. Registered from the standpoint of 
eternity, he would urge, the discovery of the wren’s secret is a 
thing tremendous in itself. From one glacial epoch to another, 
indifferent to the rise and fall of civilisations, the bird has swerved 
not a hair’s breadth from its own exquisitely individual style of 
nest-building, and has laid eggs of the same colour, shape and 
size. And man, the insatiably curious, knew nothing of these 
things until, on a certain day of a certain year in the world’s 
history, a rustle in the grass, or the flash of a brown wing, or a 
quiver of a nosing terrier’s tail, changes the unknown for ages 
past into the known for evermore. Further, a new stanza is added 
to the poem of life ; there is one more beautiful thing in the world 
for men to watch and wonder at. 

In every Public School of the United’ Kingdom boys, who will 
grow up into this sort of man, can be found, and they are most 
desirable recruits for the public services of India. Exile for such 
is no exile. The dreaded hot weather of the plains, no less than 
the rainy months and the pleasant cold season, for them is packed 
with its own unique ploys and interests. They are never bored, 
and they are always fit. Since their happiness does not depend 
on their posting to large stations, they are more than content with 
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life in small unpopular backwaters. They love the country, and 
even if they fall short of the heights of worldly success, they work 
all the better for their keenness to be out in the open the moment 
their office work is done. They are immune against that fatal 
‘desidia’ of the Orient which, like an encroaching sea, narrows 
the European’s mental outlook down to the trampled island of 
his daily duties, and, too often, invades and dulls his keen- 
ness aS a worker. Few will deny that, though many a vigorous 
Western brain has prematurely atrophied under an Eastern sky 
for want of outside interests, instances of any scientific or semi- 
scientific hobby impairing the efficiency of an official or man of 
business are very rare. And, as a man must praise, first, his 
own mistress, so it is to ornithologists that this appeal is directly 
addressed. 

It is hard to over-state the revelation that awaits the roaming 
naturalist as soon as he has left behind him the pavements and 
arc-lights of the great Indian provincial capitals. At the outset 
he realises, if he is a lover of birds, that the distance of observa- 
tion, in respect of the larger species, compared with that to which 
he is accustomed in the British Isles, is unbelievably short pro- 
vided that the bird observed is not of the doomed bourgeoisie of 
game. The great Raptores which descend from the north at the 
beginning of the cold weather are, perhaps, the most disconcerting 
in their contempt of the race of man. Far seen on their low con- 
ning-stations, which are the wind-stunted growths, not to be called 
trees, of the bleak Deccan down-lands, they permit an approach 
to within pea-shooter range until every line of their pencilled 
plumage is food for the devouring eye. Nor is it fear, but disgust, 
that induces them tardily to stoop with a wrathful glance, and, 
shaking out ‘the oarage of their wings,’ to seek a less con- 
taminated solitude. The smaller eagles and the hawks that breed 
in the plains show a similar indifference to mankind in their 
nesting arrangements, choosing, for preference, the isolated cotton 
or acacia trees that mark the boundaries of fields on which to pile 
their untidy nurseries, added to year by year until the traveller 
by rail or road can see them from a mile away. As a rule these 
eyries are ridiculously easy of access. The spoonbills and ibises, 
painted and open-billed storks and egrets, often go further and 
plant their colonies in the high tamarinds and pipals which shade 
the villagers’ houses. Probably they experience some protection 
in the close proximity of man ; certainly, the cultivators acquiesce 
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in their presence. It is a pleasant thing to look up from the 
dust and crowds of a weekly bazaar and rest the eye on a traffic 
overhead of another sort, the va et vient of the parent birds in end- 
less processions, and the snowy nestlings gulping, choking, voci- 
ferating, hustling one another on the clotted stick-platforms into 
which the individual nests have merged. The Indian schoolboy 
is in many respects a lovable creature, but there are some grown- 
ups for whom his chief attraction lies in the fact that he is not a 
bird-nesting animal. Hence the disarming familiarity with man 
displayed in the nesting season by many species whose brethren or 
first cousins must be looked for, in Europe, deep within the illimit- 
able swamps at the mouth of the Danube or among the sandhill 
forests and marismas of southern Spain. 

The more commandingly conspicuous avifauna of India, 
having no fear of man, and well able to protect themselves against 
other enemies, conduct their lives, like kings of old, in the public 
eye. The novelty of handling their ponderous eggs fades, in time. 
Those of the crimson-polled Sarus crane, largest of Indian birds, 
may be seen im situ from the train-windows of one line at least, 
the flooded, reed-grown borrow-pits of which commend themselves, 
for some reason, to this giant Grus for nesting purposes. I know 
of one locality—the name of which, for the moment, it is expedient 
to forget—where it is possible, by a small effort of tact, to walk 
within shot-gun range of the great Indian bustard. It was in this 
stony solitude that I once asked some children herding cattle, to 
put me in the way of finding the eggs of that bird, to receive the 
astonishing reply that, owing to the savage temper of the brooding 
hen, they were afraid to help in the quest. In the vivid undefiled 
Hindi of childhood, they declared that when, by chance, they or 
their cattle strayed up to a nest the mother, every feather on end, 
charged out on them, making such play with her beak upon shins 
and noses as to rout both boy and beast. They were almost cer- 
tainly speaking the truth, opposed as their statement was, I believe, 
to all recorded accounts of the bird’s character. 

The aboriginals of the Satpura forests aver that the red dog 
blinds the hunted deer by flicking his tail, drenched in his own 
acrid urine, in the eyes of the exhausted quarry, when it turns to 
bay. This is exactly how Reynart the fox, of the mediaeval beast 
epic, defeated the wolf Isegrim, when the two fought in the lists 
before the Lion and his court. The coincidence is curious and, 
conceivably, the myth of the hunting dog may yet win its way, 
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as stranger fairy tales have won theirs, into the light of literal 
truth. 

This, however, is a digression. If observation of the greater 
birds’ nesting habits is immeasurably easier in India than in Great 
Britain, precisely the contrary holds good of the smaller species. 
Lacking one enemy, immature man, these latter are exposed to 
such a host of vermin that concealment has been developed by 
them to degrees unattained in game-preserving countries. There 
are no keepers in India, and hawks, crows, snakes, rats, mon- 
gooses, cats, squirrels and monkeys flourish unchecked in enormous 
numbers. The human who would catch the bird at a disadvan- 
tage must compete with all of these. The game, in consequence, 
is infinitely more difficult than when played in the copses and 
hedges of the home-land, but so much more worth the candle. 
Week after week the Sunday nesting expedition may yield nothing 
but ‘duds ’—tailor birds, red-vested bulbuls or fan-tailed fly- 
catchers. Prizes are rarely come by, yet few joys can rival, in 
intensity, the emotion felt at the first sight, close at hand, of the 
nest of the great crested swift, or the flower-pecker, or the yellow 
fly-catcher (Culicicapa). Take the swift. At morn and eve the 
upper air of certain forests is pierced with the arrowy flight of 
these noble birds in scores, and, armed with good glasses, the 
watcher, in the proper season, takes up his station fully confident 
of early success. Delusioned'man! The nest is no bigger than 
the bowl of a tea-spoon, it is glued to a small branch seldom less 
than forty feet from the ground, the branch is rotten, with peeling 
bark, and of fragments of this bark, stuck together with saliva, 
the nest is composed. It can support the single egg, but no more. 
The brooding bird sits, perforce, crosswise on the branch with its 
breast-feathers covering the entire nest. There is nothing peculiar 
in its attitude or position; every moment many swifts perch on 
many branches, rest for a few moments, and launch out into flight 
again. And, when suspicion fixes on a minute excrescence scarcely 
discernible with the binoculars, and this has been visited more 
than once by a bird, which, as the feeding time draws to its finish, 
shows an increased reluctance to quit the branch, the moral cer- 
tainty may still be incapable of verification. The branch was 
deliberately selected by the bird as too frail to bear the weight of 
even a monkey. Back to his tent returns the exasperated human, 
to return some hours later with a saw, a butterfly-net, ropes, bird- 
lime, a fishing-rod, cotton-wool, and aboriginals. He then, for 
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all his preliminary care, may be unable to identify the original 
excrescence. These tragedies, like the failure of the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition, are too great for tears. 

Or consider the yellow fly-catcher. My friend had last met 
this shy creature 6000 feet up on the slopes of the Himalayas, 
where she hides her nest in the festoons of moss that clothe the 
lofty deodars. In May of the following year, half-incredulous, he 
encountered her 600 miles south, in the ravines of the Central 
Provinces, and hurriedly effected an introduction between her and 
myself. At that time of year she could only be there for one pur- 
pose, but the oldest timber of those hills carries scarcely enough 
moss to hide a cricket. Obviously the bird must have changed 
its habits with its latitude. Here, then, was a problem for a month 
of Sundays and, in fact, it took us two and a half months to 
solve, partly, to be just, because we began to search too early 
in the season. Our quest had become almost mechanical when, 
upon a Hindu holiday, we ‘took refuge’ (to borrow a Moslem 
turn of speech) ‘in Allah the Exalted’ from attendance at races 
and the noise of a military band, and, late in the afternoon, were 
plunging down a ‘khud’ flanked by towering pink sandstone 
precipices. In the gloomy mango grove near the head of the pass 
a pair of claret and orange Malabar squirrels, giants of their race, 
were busy about their nest in the tree-tops. Down we climbed, 
into a green and gold world of tree-ferns, boulders, and falling 
water, and at the end of a strenuous hour had to our credit a single 
nest of the white-browed Rhipidura. This little fly-catcher had 
lashed her fairy cornucopia to a pendent creeper-cord, leafless and 
no thicker than a strawberry runner. The horn-shaped nest, 
about the size of an after-dinner coffee cup, was built of grey cob- 
web, stiffened, it appeared, with saliva, and patched outside with 
silvery seed-pods, coin-shaped. (On another occasion we had 
watched a bird of this species dart back and forth through 4 
spider’s web, collecting her material, not, as it seemed, in the beak, 
but on her forehead.) Our progress, arduous enough hitherto, 
was now confined to the bed of the stream, and soon interrupted 
altogether by a sheer fall of some ten feet. Below the pool an 
undercut boulder as big as a small house leaned half-way across the 
water. We sat and smoked. Then, O memorable moment! 2 
little yellow bird flashed across the sun-spangled pool, clung to the 
mossy face of the boulder, plied her beak busily for a second or 
two, and was gone. Slowly my companion’s grip descended on 
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the neck of his shivering spaniel while his lips framed the word 
‘Culicicapa.’ Again and yet again the bird returned to the rock. 
We had won. 

The nest was a ragged smear of moss, flat against the boulder’s 
overhanging face. From a distance of a few feet, the keenest 
observer might have quartered its proximity, inch by inch, until 
his aching eyes revolted, but he would have been no wiser at the 
finish than when he began. 

Every man to his fancy : 


"AAXos ydp 7 aAXowow avnp émitéprretat Epyors. 


Was Homer first in the field with this battered truism, ingot 
of so many a satirist’s hammer since his time? There are those 
to whom one day in the bed of a central Indian river, half a mile 
from bank to bank, with the glass at 118° in the shade, is better 
than a season of social delights in the cool of a hill station. The 
long sandy eyots stretch up stream and down for hundreds of miles 
in either direction, and wherever the intervening channels are 
deep enough to discourage four-footed vermin, every sand-bank is 
an Eldorado, untrodden, virgin ground. Skirling terns pass by 
with buoyant flight, awaking happy memories of an enchanted 
coast, where the great eider-drakes rode at anchor, by companies, 
at the edge of the sunlit firth, and the longing gaze of a boy ranged 
beyond them to the Bass and the Lamb, Fidra and May Island. 
Scissor-bills skim the water with scarlet beaks, odder even than 
the puffins’, spur-winged plovers and Australian stone curlews, 
the last-named far larger than their cousins of our English wastes, 
stand like birds cast in bronze. Everywhere among the sparse 
thistles the pratincoles run and flit and run again, ill at ease, for all 
their jaunty air of occupied indifference. Helmeted and padded 
against the heat, one poles in a dug-out from island to island, lands 
on each under a cloud of screaming white-winged protest, and flinches 
involuntarily at the angry swoop of a lesser tern. On one, an otter 
has anticipated us. On the next, it may be, treasures lie about 
one’s feet, one cannot overlook them. In these favoured spots 
the sand is stippled with shallow, saucer nests and gay with the 
painted eggs of plover and tern. No two islands are alike. Rocks 
and dense reed-clumps, with the avifauna proper to each, vary 
the monotony of the eternal sand, and late in the morning, not 
one’s own weariness but the grumblings of the hungry boatmen 
bring the expedition to an end. 
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All things considered, the bewildering wealth and variety of 
bird-life in India is displayed to most advantage in a tank or jhil 
of moderate area, which has hitherto escaped a visit from the 
prowling cold-weather gunner. That possibly one third of the 
circumference is backed by the houses of a village and lined with 
masonry steps where the women are washing clothes, incommodes 
the birds not at all. Pin-tail and mallard, copper-headed pochards 
and teal of three or four species doze peacefully in the central 
space of open water; harriers and fish-hawks, full of the leisure 
of the wicked, sit on the trees which line the low embankment, 
cheek by jowl with herons and little green bitterns and plume 
egrets as white as driven snow. The reed-beds rustle with a life 
of their own for which pages of description would be inadequate. 
Under that splendid sky the purple gallinules, those monster water- 
hens, change with every movement into violet and peacock-green : 
bronze-winged jacanas gleam like burnished metal on their round 
green rafts of lotus leaves ; even the familiar kingfisher flashes with 
an intenser blue in his setting of Eastern colour and sun. The 
enamelled beauty of the scene holds the lover of birds spellbound. 
Here, if anywhere, is the gorgeous East ; these are the veritable, 
unparalleled treasures of Cathay. 

By a dispensation of Providence for which ornithologists owe 
their profoundest gratitude most of these marsh-haunting species, 
including the non-migratory ducks, breed during the months of 
rain. Then the polo-ground is a swamp, and tennis and golf are 
playable only at irregular intervals. The rivers, also, are turbid 
with flood water, and shooting there is none. But the nesting 
colonies of the egrets, purple and night herons, cormorants, snake- 
birds, and spoonbills are in full blast and working overtime from 
June to September. -At a trifling expenditure of small money, 
and by taking advantage of the admirable network of bureau- 
cratic control that covers every acre of British India, it is possible, 
without wetting one’s feet, to prick off on the district office map 
the sites of these settlements. For, rain or shine, the watchmen of 
every village are bringing their weekly or fortnightly crime reports 
to their respective police station-houses, and the revenue inspec- 
tors and ‘ patwaris,’ as regularly, keep the head of the district 
informed of the progress of the growing crops in their circles. A 
hint to any of these, and the thing is done. It is as easy for them 
to supply the information wanted as to intimate that Ram Lal, in 
the course of an argument with Khuda Bux, sustained a compound 
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fracture of his left leg. And so, on a burning July afternoon, 
splashing through the flooded rice fields, one sees far off some 
towering tamarind or Koha tree, not green like the rest of the land- 
scape, but white as a sheet with many rents against the blue of 
the firmament. An ancient, musty, fish-like smell proceeds from 
this Cloud-cuckoo-town, whereof the inhabited nests number, at 
a rough count, some four hundred. Each species endeavours to 
keep to its own quarter, the herons and snake-birds high aloft, 
cormorants and a little green bittern or two in the lowest branches, 
and lesser and middle white egrets in the thick of the tree. They 
sit in sleepy security, crooning and gabbling to their happy selves, 
or holding languid conversation with their adjacent fellow-citizens. 
Occasionally, from some nest placed at a perilous slant in an out- 
lying suburb, an egg falls with a tiny crash of irremediable finality. 
A serpent eagle floats past, brushing the outer leaves with his 
wings, and flusters the drowsy republic into a brief, uneasy babble. 
He repeats the performance in mere wantonness, because he knows 
it teases. But scarce a head is lifted, and, with his disappearance, 
the colony relapses into its old murmurous repose. 

Are those words, written without a thought of current Indian 
politics, an unconscious allegory ? 

Ocean-like, the East calls with many voices. One of her 
multiple appeals I have made a poor attempt to transmit, without 
exaggeration, rather having touched on only a few of the delight- 
ful adventures that await the bird-lover in a single province 
of India, and that not the most conspicuously interesting from 
an ornithologist’s standpoint. It is right for our outward-gazing 
youth to know that though horses, for example, are nowadays 
an expensive apparatus of leisure, and the killing of beautiful, 
dangerous animals with low-trajectory rifles is becoming yearly 
less easy, yet, for the naturalist, India is still a scarcely trodden 
paradise, offering for his dajly delectation such joys as kings in the 
West cannot compass. 





THE ETERNAL VIGIL. 


Prry the Gods, in that they needs must keep 
All knowledge in their hands for evermore. 
For them Time holds no sudden pangs in store : 
No hammer-stroke of Fate 
Can pierce their lonely state— 
No blinding ecstasy, 
Either of pain or bliss, 
Can ever set them free 
From their Eternal task, which is but this : 
To keep unending vigil without sleep. 


Pity the Gods, for that they may not taste 
Our vivid lottery of Mortality. 
With rainbow glories rife, 
Joy, Hate, Love, Strife, 
Blend in the molten flux of Human Life, 
Tinting the record as the scroll rolls by. 
Pity the Gods, themselves Eternity, 
Who in their awesome task know neither pause nor haste. 


Pity the Gods, whose weary feet have paced 
For aeons all the mansions of the sky. 
For them, like some vast phantom-haunted waste, 
Time’s arid levels mock Infinity : 
Long burning plains forlorn 
Under a burning sky, 
Where whirlwinds, wreathed and torn, 
Stir the harsh yellow sands eternally. 


And from that desert never hillock swells 
To break its drab and dread monotony ; 
No flute of birds, no tinkling camel-bells 
Pierce the deep hush with silver melody. 
Here nsver low hills sereen 
Some nestling coombe of green, 
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Where the kingfisher flaunts 
His garb of azure sheen, 
And meadow-sweet and nodding buttercups 
Do dream and sleep 
Hard by a crystal stream 
That doth no vigil keep. 


Ah, pity then the Gods! Since dawn of Time 
They may not sleep or dream. 
The labyrinth of their own Immensity 
They tread for ever, and they may not die. 
Their self-appointed doom— 
No cradle, and no tomb— 
Staggers the thought of mere Humanity. 


Pity the High Gods, Lords of Space and Time ! 
O’er every land and clime 

Unending vigil they must ever keep, 
Because they change not, and have so decreed. 
They fashioned love ; have they of love no need ? 

Pity the Gods, who may nor sleep nor dream, 

And, knowing all things, neither laugh nor weep. 

HeneacGeE Wynne FIncu. 





SOME MEMORIES: BY AN OCCASIONAL 
SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 


To have spent many years as a Public Schoolmaster and then 
to inspect Schools is to cross the great gulf which separates 
the grim land of practice from the bright visions of precept. 
The gulf is wide, how wide is only known to the travellers who 
set out to cross it, for half-way across the bright visions become 
fainter, and the horizon is lost in the haze, till one wonders whether 
the precepts are not ‘such stuff as dreams are made on,’ with no 
solid ground from which to step. Disraeli said the critics are the 
men who have failed in literature and art. I wondered whether 
the epigram needed this limitation as I embarked on my new 
career, leaving behind me interrupted dreams full of wistful 
memories. 

The first occasion in the onward march of human life is always 
an epoch, and such was my first inspection. No longer was I 
to enter a class room to try to teach, but to listen. The hands 
of the clock were to go back and back. I was to be a critic of 
another, just as the boys were, but with the added weight of sym- 
pathy which boys do not feel, for en masse they have no pity; they 
take a master’s measure in haste and from their decision never 
waver. They have not learnt that any person in a crowd may 
become really interesting when he is himself. I entered the class 
room full of curiosity, but also with the thought, Does any school 
subject really matter, or rather, do not all school subjects matter 
equally in the hands of some men? Is it not the man that matters, 
not what he says or does, but what he is ?—his personality, his 
revelation of self makes the lasting impression. Methods, rules, 
curricula are perhaps all excellent, but their meaning and their 
worth live only in their interpreter. 

Nature was at its best on that morning in early summer, in 
one of the most beautiful of our country scenes. We were to have 
met the Head Master in his study, but by chance met him on his 
playing fields, and there was something profoundly pathetic about 
him ; I suppose he was what would be called a disappointed man. 
He had taken a distinguished degree, and had no doubt years ago 
started out on his profession with large stores of hope and patience, 
but they were now used up. Life seemed to have gone on and 
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left him lonely, ill-dressed and unkempt, among contemporaries 
ever getting farther from him because ever growing richer in this 
world’s goods. Scott with his keen human sympathy would have 
been able to do full justice to him, but I could only feel sorry 
for the absence of so many of the visible signs of prosperity. We 
may or may not have decided views on grammar and arithmetic ; 
it is however easier to enforce them when the atmosphere is bright 
and full of hope, be it of sunshine or of human nature. 

I do not propose to enter into any detailed memories of the 
lessons; they were a revelation of the high standard which is 
for the most part being reached in the large Secondary Schools, 
of which hitherto I had had no experience. I only felt there was 
before me a passage through the Valley of Humilietion, for these 
men were doing so much better work than I had expected, better 
both in conception and in execution. If any of us think about 
the subject at all—and there are not many who do—we probably 
believe that between the Public Schools and the Municipal Secondary 
Schools there is a wide difference in the education, but it is not so. 
There is a difference, but only of degree, not of subject. We all 
used to think that the ‘ classes ’ alone had any knowledge of Greek 
and Latin and of the people who bought and sold, talked in their 
Senate and in their homes in these languages; but to-day among 
the ‘masses’ there is growing up as great a knowledge, if not 
greater. How many of the classes would have supported the 
petition which some twenty or thirty North-country miners 
recently presented to their lecturer, that the class in Greek which 
they had attended should not be given up ? 

Are inspections necessary ? Can there be any doubt? So 
long as the national system of education involves the expenditure 
of £100,000,000 there must be some control over the way in which 
this vast sum is being spent. It is a heavy responsibility; no 
department of the State has a greater trust committed to its care. 
Upon the well spending of it hangs the destiny of all future 
generations. ‘Take care of education,’ said Plato more than two 
thousand years ago, ‘and education will take care of everything 
else,’ and we are only just beginning to realise this truth. Though 
the days of Dotheboys Hall are over, and over just because of the 
fierce light which a popular writer threw upon such schools, there 
are still strange things which would probably grow stranger but 
for the unwelcomed visits of H.M. Inspectors, who have no axe 
of their own to grind, and who may be able to rub away the cob- 
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webs which have accumulated through the dust of ages in some 
rooms. By the very nature of their work, its constant repetition, 
its limited horizon, and the all too ready acceptance of their state- 
ments—not always so important as the eagerness to write them 
down verbatim in a notebook would seem to suggest—school- 
masters more than other professional men are in need of outside 
criticism. A man may be a ripe scholar, but ripeness in scholar- 
ship as in more material things requires to be watched. Not long 
ago the Head Master of a well-known school, isolated in the 
country, said good-bye to the inspectors with these words, ‘I 
am glad to see the last of you; you have done all the harm you 
could.’ Remoteness from social intercourse had made him for- 
getful of good manners; or did his antipathetic feeling arise from 
his consciousness that the stagnation on the surface of his dull 
routine had been disturbed ? 

There can be no doubt inspections are necessary, and equally 
no doubt they can defeat their purpose. No one would wish to 
reduce all schools to a pattern type; there would be levelling down 
as well as levelling up. What strength there is in the English 
system lies in its freedom—a freedom, both in the class rooms 
and on the playing fields, which arouses a feeling of puzzled be- 
wilderment not unmixed with pitying incredulity in the mind of 
the foreigner. Years ago, as a young master, I happened to be in- 
vigilating during an examination of his Sixth Form when Mr. 
Edward Bowen, then Head of the Modern Side at Harrow, came 
into the room. With old-world courtesy he asked my leave to 
give out some notice to his boys. He gave out a very ordinary 
notice in a very ordinary way, and, to my surprise, when he had 
finished the boys stamped and cheered. He stood smiling for 3 
minute or two and then left the room, and the boys turned back 
to their work as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 
Was that lack of discipline ? The mere suggestion is absurd. He 
was as distinguished a schoolmaster as he was a scholar. True, 
it was not conventional discipline; though he had grown old 
in his career he never ceased to be full of the freshness and 
unexpectedness of a young boy. Any inspector coming suddenly 
upon such a scene and characterising it as one of disorder would 
have been grievously wrong. 

The greatest teachers are human alike in their weakness and 
in their strength, and very lovable. Such an one I remember among 
the real great teachers of his time, a refined and sensitive scholar, 
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perhaps hardly with the nerves necessary for the restless life of 
a large class. I recall an occasion when he could restrain himself 
no longer while he listened to a speech of Cicero’s being murdered 
by his stammering pupils. He had tried to give an atmosphere to 
the lesson by a forceful reading of a speech of Bright’s, and told 
his Form to imagine Cicero speaking in the Senate at Rome. At 
last he burst forth with this ejaculation, clergyman though he 
was, ‘May, might, would and should, damn them all.’ Then, 
having exploded, he pulled himself together and gave half a crown 
to the school mission-box in his room. Of course it was wrong, and 
a greater shock than it would be in these less dignified days: it was 
part of the fiery nature which made him such an impressive teacher. 

An experience of a totally different kind which recently came 
before me is this, perhaps almost incredible. At a certain school 
there was found a not inefficient master, passing himself off as 
an Oxford man with a first-class degree, or rather, not to be baffled 
by trifles, he had given out that he had taken a double first. He was 
in many ways a good fellow, popular with his colleagues and his 
Head Master, friendly and sensible, and with a sense of humour 
which was really his undoing. For he had no degree at all, had 
never been to Oxford, but had procured note-paper stamped 
Christ Church, Oxford, and on that alone traded. Of course it 
was the Head Master’s trustfulness that was at fault, but he had 
only done what hundreds of his colleagues would have done in 
believing what had been told him. I remember the indignation 
of a man who had taken his degree as a high Wrangler at Cambridge, 
when the Head Master of a school at which he was applying for an 
assistant mastership opened a Cambridge Calendar lying near 
to verify whether the applicant had stated his degree correctly, 
saying ‘Many men come and tell me their degree is so and so, and 
afterwards I find it is not so.’ But this experience must be at 
least uncommon. 

Probably there is still a good deal of ignorance among non- 
academic people of what is really the worth of a degree. The 
following absolute fact shows that this ignorance is not limited 
to that class only. A man with a D.D. degree made a proposal 
of marriage by letter to the lady of his choice, and after enumerating 
his virtues concluded with these words, ‘ You have the money and 
I have the D.D. degree.’ School Governors are a very different 
body of men from what they were in the ’eighties and ‘nineties, 
when they came from a leisured and educated class, though 
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probably very ignorant of school requirements. Nowadays, 
when we believe so much in democracy and the power of the vote, 
they are largely members of the local town councils, men of 
business capacity but with no special aptitude for educational 
work, no acquaintance with the University, and very little power 
of discriminating between the unanimously glowing testimonials 
of every applicant. Not long ago we came across a Head Master 
of a large and important Secondary School who had only passed 
Oxford Responsions as his academic qualification for his position. 
He was a good organiser, a good ruler with a good influence; but 
it was difficult to believe that with these exceilent qualities there 
could not have been found a better scholar: for what in former 
times used to be regarded as the special work of the Head Master, 
a teacher and inspirer of his Sixth Form, was not possible here ; 
he had not the necessary scholarship. Degrees however are not 
more than indications of possible power, no guarantee that it is 
there, least of all any guarantee of a man’s teaching capacity. 

Great as must have been the store of learning and the power of 
expression at a special time of every Senior Wrangler, many such 
men have been known to fail as schoolmasters. One I remember 
so bored his boys that regularly after a quarter of an hour’s 
teaching they told him it was time to go, and they went; and yet 
another was foolish enough to issue an edict against coloured 
pocket handkerchiefs in his room, with the inevitable result that 
next day, at a pre-agreed signal, some twenty boys brought out, 
simultaneously, handkerchiefs of every conceivable colour and 
excused themselves by saying ‘their mother would give them 
nothing else.’ But as a contrast there was yet another whom I 
have known in school work whose influence, so simple and so 
straightforward, was such that, if he had been willing to continue 
his career as a schoolmaster, the bent of the whole school would 
in a short time have been turned towards mathematics, in spite 
of the long years ofits classical traditions. 

After a large experience in inspecting the work of Secondary 
Schools in many parts of the country, there is no question that 
these new institutions are having a very far-reaching effect upon 
the national life, and so long as a competitive examination is the 
gate through which entry is obtained into the Administrative 
Services this must be an ever-increasing influence, making for a real 
if silent revolution. In some respects these schools have an easier 
task than the old Public Schools; it has been cynically said of 
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the clientéle of the latter, that ‘it does not believe in education, 
that it sends its sons to school to be inoculated against it.’ That 
cannot be said of the class which sends its sons and its daughters 
to the Municipal Secondary Schools ; the very antipodes is nearer 
the truth. A great scholar even though no teacher would have 
far more chance in the latter. They would be proud of his scholar- 
ship, and be ready to listen to him with exaggerated awe. In 
the former he is induced to get on a high window-sill to close the 
class-room window and kept there. Learning per se has very 
different values in the two types of schools, a fact self-evident 
when we scrutinise the honour lists of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the lists of successful candidates in the most difficult competitive 
examinations. The centre of gravity of intellectual endeavour 
is rapidly passing, even if it has not already passed, from the 
Public to the Secondary Schools. There is further evidence of 
the truth of this statement in the atmosphere of keenness in their 
class rooms, the obvious desire to learn, and the eagerness both 
to ask and to answer questions. In these days of wireless 
telegraphy, and of suggestive treatment, to say that this keenness 
cannot be felt, that it exists only in imagination, is absurd ; it is 
as real as any material thing upon which one’s eyes can rest. There 
is without any doubt in the class rooms of the Secondary Schools 
an atmosphere which gives to book learning a more congenial 
soil and a richer fruit than in the corresponding rooms of a Public 
School. Is the reason simply because one class has arrived and 
the other is only climbing? I offer no explanation, but state a 
fact. The future of the Empire is in the hands of these ubiquitous 
Secondary Schools, which go their way unhampered by tradition : 
the moral tone, the ideals, the destiny of the nation will be what 
their many products make it. 

Not many weeks ago the oft-elected Mayor of one of the great 
manufacturing towns in the North bore this memorable testimony 
to the influence in their midst of their efficient Secondary School. 
‘This school,’ he said, ‘has done a great and good work for the 
town. Look at the type of book which the bookshops now stock, 
and the pictures which are displayed, and compare them with 
those of twenty years ago. The whole tone is higher and better, 
and the change is entirely due to this school in our midst.’ That 
was boldly said, and a noble testimony : and if he was right, and 
I am sure he was perfectly genuine and in earnest, the school is 
more than paying for its keep, and the Educationalists make no 
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mistake when they assert that the money spent on education 
is to be regarded as an investment which will pay a handsome 
dividend. Their enthusiasm does not carry them beyond the 
limits of possibility, they realise fully that in every field of life all 
the seed cannot fall on good ground; they only say that in every 
large community there is much good ground, and plead for the 
sower to be there ready to scatter his seed. 

It sickens me to read sometimes that ‘ we must bring the spirit 
of the Public Schools into the Secondary Schools.’ In what way ? 
There might be something to be said for the statement if in the 
latter the intellectual side of education was the only one which 
found expression, but it is very far from being so; they have their 
outside activities in the fullest sense—their games, their sports, 
their societies, their singing, their art: the widest opportunity 
for the development of every talent. It is no dwarfed life which 
the Secondary School pupil is doomed to; he has set before him 
all the activities of the human spirit. It is true that he or she 
inherits none of the beauty of old traditions, none of the feeling 
that in the dim and remote past men of renown learnt there too, 
none of that reverence which gathers round venerable age, and 
this is their loss. But there is the same love of country, and 
the same readiness to help her in her need. These schools did 
their part in the Great War. Go along the corridors and see their 
records, rows and rows of photos of young boys who gave their 
lives as privates or officers. They gave their all as freely as 
other classes of society; it may be that one of them is the 
Unknown Warrior among the great dead. These schools at their 
best have nothing whatever to learn from any other school ; 
they are making their own traditions and a noble history, and as 
years pass on they will fall under the mellowing influence of age, 
and yet retain their vigour in its strength. 

Is not this the conclusion of the whole matter? The artificial 
division in Secondary Education is really not making for the 
betterment of the national life. Wealth is not a scientific division 
of Society. The curriculum of the great boarding-schools is in the 
main the same as that of the Secondary Schools. There is not 
much Latin and less Greek, there is much the same range and 
standard in modern languages. The latter have a much higher 
standard in mathematics, and are in no way behind in science. 
Both play games keenly and in the same spirit for the good of 
their side; both, in fact, realise that work is only a part oi 
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education. Why, then, a division which fosters class separation and 
class ignorance ? Perhaps because the division is there and cannot 
be obliterated now, but the segregation which is its corollary is not 
a national asset. 

The most popular subject at the present time in every curriculum 
is probably science, and we can readily understand the reason 
for this. Perhaps the reason is of a twofold nature. Partly the 
subject is interesting in itself, and if I am bold enough to add it is 
often of the nature of a soft option, I may bring an avalanche of 
indignation upon myself, so I only just hint at the thought that it 
is easier for the average boy or girl to do things than to think things, 
to measure and weigh than to reason, to draw pictures of apparatus 
than to use imagination, in short to deal with the concrete rather 
than the abstract, and along this way lies the soft option. But 
also parents like science and have a belief in its future: perhaps 
science may help to solve the difficult problem, ‘ What to do with 
our sons.’ The age has come to think itself a scientific age, and 
there may be more commercial openings for the vague pupil whose 
only inclination lies in dabbling with chemicals or playing tricks 
with electricity ; but these openings do not justify us in believing 
that this is pre-eminently a scientific age above all others. We 
are staggered by the multitude and greatness of our discoveries 
and inventions—the triumphs of the petrol engine, the mysteries 
of wireless, the telephone and gramophone, the beautiful dyes, 
etc. etc.—and lose thereby a sense of proportion, for none of these 
discoveries is as great as those of past ages—the discovery of writing, 
or the invention of fire, or of the use of metals ; or greatest of all, 
perhaps, was that of language. However, this is a digression. 
I return to the position of science in schools. There is no doubt 
science is in the ascendant. Governors are willing to spend and 
do spend large sums upon laboratories and apparatus and upon 
all the tangible and material things which are asked for; but 
whether or not the demand will continue in its present exaggerated 
form is another matter. Quite likely there will be a reaction 
and a swing of the pendulum towards a more general education 
than that which is the product of so much specialised science. 
We have turned the gods of the Greeks into gases, and with the 
cloudy transformation have lost poetry and beauty, and many 
of the more gracious things of life. 

A few years ago there was a demand in some of the Secondary 
Schools for shorthand, bookkeeping, and typewriting, but that 
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demand is on the wane, and mainly through the influence of the 
commercial men among the Governors. ‘I prefer a girl or boy,’ 
said one, voicing the opinion of many, ‘ who comes to me without 
any knowledge of bookkeeping; then I can teach them my own 
system ; what they learn here is useless and waste of time.’ The 
narrowness of the mere utilitarian standard defeats its own end. 
There are enough machines in the world without turning human 
beings into them. 

To say that science is the most popular subject in the school 
curriculum is not to say that it is the most educational, if education 
be primarily regarded as a spiritual activity. I have never heard 
its inspectors speak with very great enthusiasm of the lessons 
they have heard ; they are for the most part coldly critical, giving 
the impression that the work is being well done from a sense of 
duty rather than from an enjoyment of it: and that it can never 
reach that region where the spirit of calculation dare not and cannot 
enter. It is very different with history and English. I remember 
at one time a history specialist whose whole-hearted enthusiasm 
for the history teaching at one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest 
Public School, was a pleasure never to be forgotten. What he 
had seen had made a deep impression upon him and given him a 
new standard of the power of school teaching in the hands of men 
of magnetic influence. Yet again another memory comes back 
to me, this time at one of the big Secondary Schools of some seven 
or eight hundred boys. An inspector said ‘I have never seen 
anything like it,’ and the ‘ anything like it’ was an English liter- 
ature lesson at which he had just been present. I cannot repro- 
duce the intensity of the feelings with which he spoke, but he 
realised that he had been the witness of something really great— 
@ man giving of his best, and that best being very good. This 
teacher was a man unknown to fame outside the limits of his im- 
mediate neighbourhood. When his work is finished there will be 
no long notice of him in The Times, but he will not be among those 
of whom there is no memorial, for he will live in the lives and 
work of his pupils. 

When Arnold applied for the Head Mastership of Rugby, one of 
his testimonials said of him that if he were appointed he would 
probably change the whole future of English Public School educa- 
tion. The prophecy was fulfilled. The opportunity which was 
given to him is now in this more active age being given to many 
an earnest, unknown master in the numerous schools scattered 
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all over the country. These men are doing a work which is entirely 
changing the social, industrial and spiritual life of Britain. We 
who are living in the time of this change cannot measure its effect, 
or see whither it is tending. The possibility of the formation of 
a Labour Government, in this land where Pitt and Palmerston, 
and Peel and Salisbury have ruled—an eventuality not even as 
a small cloud on the horizon twenty years ago—is one of its 
consequences. 

Scripture teaching is difficult ; it is for the most part dreadfully 
anaemic ; but perhaps it is the most difficult of all subjects to the 
average man or woman. The master who not many weeks 
ago in speaking of the Apostles said of Judas ‘he was a wash- 
out; we will not waste time upon him’ was more modern than is 
common ; but for the most part the teaching is very uninteresting. 
Perhaps in the presence of strangers it is especially difficult to be 
one’s true self; there is the risk of being dogmatic, the greater 
risk of appearing to be priggish, and the horror of being thought 
to be ‘ pi,’ a natural horror which makes us run to the other extreme 
and wish to be thought worse than we really are. Scripture taught 
only as a peg on which to hang history and geography is being 
used unworthily. Nor is it more desirable to use every Scripture 
lesson, as a young inexperienced master was found to be doing, as 
an opportunity for preaching ; two sermons a week, each of three- 
quarters of an hour’s duration, did not help the pursuit of goodness. 

No subject lends itself to more amusing incidents, for most 
pupils have that smattering of knowledge which is proverbially 
dangerous. An inspector in a school in Yorkshire asked a class 
of boys to tell him something about Elijah and Elisha; for some 
time he could get no answer, but eventually one venturesome 
lad said ‘I know,’ and in his broad Yorkshire accent gave his 
impression of what the well-known story of the translation of 
Elijah had meant to him. ‘It was loike this: when Elijah was 
abut to be tuk oop, he says to Elisha, Wat will yer ’ave, and he 
says, Gie us a double portion of spirits.’ And we can easily 
visualise the surroundings which had thus modernised the Bible 
story. 

Formerly the Church was in theory, as it had been in practice, 
the spiritual and intellectual trainer of the people ; now men don’t 
know what they believe, and how therefore can they teach? The 
belief in the spiritual nature of man is not in the ascendant, and 
we are all so taken up in refuting one another’s convictions that 
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only ruins are left after the wordy strife. Religious teaching in 
schools is most difficult. 

In many schools music is a new subject which is successfully 
playing a large part in the educational scheme. For a long time 
certain schools have had a special song, which is their own anthem: 
such, for instance, is the Boating song of Eton, ‘Dulce Domum’ 
of Winchester, and ‘Forty years on’ of Harrow. These seem 
to crystallise the whole spirit of the life of the place, to make it 
more than a noble aspiration. They forge, too, a strong bond 
between the present and the past, and make it harder for any old 
boy ever to grow old. But music plays a larger part than this 
in many a curriculum. It is not infrequent to find orchestras 
and choirs, reinforced by members of Old Boys’ or Old Girls’ Clubs, 
giving really finished performances of great masterpieces, such 
as Lohengrin, Tannhduser and the great oratorios; and what 
valued and life-long possessions must be the memories of such 
performances—soothing memories which must often in the troubles 
of after-life seem like the oil poured on troubled waters. Perhaps, 
too, to the boy or girl who finds the ordinary routine difficult there 
may come contentment and self-esteem in the realisation of his 
or her musical ability ; and to all who have ears to hear music is 
of the greatest educational value, for it brings nearer all that the 
mind associates with heavenly visions. 

One among many memories stands out with particular vividness. 
It was at a large school in a cathedral city. The teacher of music 
had in a marked degree that wonderful magnetic influence which 
seems not only to inspire his pupils with his own ideals but to 
give to them a power of execution which otherwise would be im- 
possible—such a power as that which is portrayed in ‘Trilby.’ The 
pupils sang truly and with such a perfection of art that all sense 
of effort was absent, and all feeling of the long and patient teaching 
of which their songs were the outcome was lost. The sound just 
soothed and satisfied, and for the time being life was a reverie 
of peace and refreshment. A very unusual and spontaneous 
testimony was borne to the work of this wonderful teacher. In 
the.county there was a choral competition for which many choirs 
entered, several had sung in turn, and, as the conditions laid down, 
without any applause or comment from the large and interested 
audience, till the choir from this school sang, and all the listeners 
rose and cheered, carried away by an irresistible force which stirred 
their moods beyond control. 
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Such work as this, so foreign to the upbringing of the past 
generation, must leave abiding results and bear fruit in the future. 
What the fruit will be it is hard to prophesy: but that people who 
have felt these things, and who know what education means, what 
aspirations it is raising, what promises it is holding out, will be 
content in the future to live as their forefathers lived, without 
fuller opportunities for more of the amenities of life, it is impossible 
to believe. Workmen and work-women have had presented to 
them some of life’s richest joys and pleasures. They cannot be 
expected to live drab lives, devoid of all opportunity of renewing 
their experience. Emotions have been quickened into life which 
were dormant in the past; they will not be content always to 
sleep again. If, on the one hand, employers are unfair, trade unions 
are unfair too. However, be this as it may, the incessant quarrel 
between Capital and Labour is undermining the patience of all 
sides. An educated democracy will assert itself, and if it could 
infuse life into all the Churches as the spiritual trainer of the nation, 
we should yet see that out of chaos a spirit can rise to bring fresh 
order and new life. In the wide education which is now taking 
place, so wide because of the many great Secondary Schools, lies 
the possibility of the genesis of this spirit. Will it rise to its 
opportunity ? Who knows ? 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


III.—A Fuaitive From Justice. 


Ir is my habit every Sunday morning to indulge myself in a rapid 
survey of two newspapers. My passion for rich stories of love 
and crime is catered for luxuriantly by the one, while in the other 
my more sober taste for art, literature and politics finds appro- 
priate sustenance. The term of Dawson’s imprisonment drew 
near the span of three months which he had himself allotted to 
it; I was convinced that, Dawson being what he was, his coming 
out would not escape the eager eyes of the News of the World, 
though the editor of the Sunday Times might be blind to its 
interest. And so it happened that, as week followed week, my 
study of the first-named newspaper became more close and 
more apprehensive. Dawson had disappeared quietly and pseudo- 
nymally at the Winchester Assizes, but I felt sure that Mr. 
Cholmondeley Jones would reappear with a resounding bang, 
like a clown at a pantomime. He did. 

One Sunday morning the headlines for which I was waiting 
sprang out at me from the front page of my trusty News of the 
World. Black and staggering, they announced the ‘ Amazing 
Escape of a Convict’ from Wandsworth Prison. The story which 
followed was worthy of the introduction, for once in a while worthy 
of that hard-worked news-bill epithet—amazing. The story told 
how one Cholmondeley Jones had on the previous Friday vanished 
inexplicably from the infirmary at Wandsworth. The man Jones 
—whose offence, trial, and conviction for smuggling whisky at thirty 
over proof were recalled in detail, with affectionate particularity 
as might be the sufferings of martyr in a noble cause—the man 
Jones had been isolated in a private ward under observation for 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. He was gravely ill, and a fatal 
termination was apprehended. Male nurses attended him by night 
and day. He lay, a pathetic spectacle, unconscious, moribund. 
That is what made his disappearance so truly amazing. For, on 
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the Friday morning when the day nurse arrived to relieve his 
colleague, Cholmondeley Jones had vanished utterly, and in his 
place on the bed of sickness lay the night nurse sound asleep. The 
doctor and the Governor, instantly summoned, were confronted by 
an insoluble problem. The night nurse, dragged out of Jones’s bed 
and banged into wakefulness, was as amazed as was everyone else. 
He knew nothing of how he came to be there. He must, he 
ventured to conjecture, have fallen asleep as he sat in his chair on 
watch. The man seemed stupid, dazed, and unable to contribute 
anything towards a solution of the mystery. The doctor diag- 
nosed his exasperating condition as the effects of dope. But how 
and by whom could he have been doped? Certainly not by 
Cholmondeley Jones, who was dying and unable to move a finger. 
There was no doubt about that. Yet the nurse had been doped and 
the moribund patient had disappeared. The Governor, a brutal 
soldier, plainly hinted that the medical officer had been done by 
an astute convict who was not ill at all. ‘I will stake my reputa- 
tion, sir,’ snapped the doctor, ‘that he was dying of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. All the symptoms were there.’ ‘They would 
be,’ growled the Governor. ‘And as for your reputation, after 
this business not one of us will have a rag of reputation left to 
stake.’ 

It was this alleged conversation, rising to the temperature of 
a quarrel, between the Governor and his medical officer which 
stirred my suspicions. No one was present except those two 
and the doped night nurse, yet the enterprising News of the World, 
heedless of the law of libel, professed to report it verbatim. To 
an old journalist and editor, such as I am, the publication in detail 
of that story seemed as amazing as the story itself. From the 
News of the World I turned to my Sunday Times, and there 
found a mere reference, the briefest possible, to the escape from 
Wandsworth. It was clear that to the sour eye of another 
editor that story, with its excess of corroborative detail, had lacked 
verisimilitude. 

Conceive, then, my feelings on the Monday morning when a 
messenger, entering my room in Whitehall—a messenger who bore 
the Royal crown on the lapels of his jacket—announced the 
presence without of ‘ Mr. Chol-mon-de-ley Jones.’ I could perceive 
that under his grave exterior crust the man was bubbling like an 
eruptive volcano. He, it was evident, was also a student of that 
spirited Sunday newspaper which indulges our human passion for 
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stories of love and crime. To him also the name of Cholmondeley 
Jones—though differently pronounced—had become shockingly 
notorious. I had no time to think, no time for anything except 
to get Dawson into my room and the messenger out, and to compel 
myself to appear blandly unconscious of the untimeliness of 
Dawson’s visit. I sprang up with an admirable assumption of 
heartiness. ‘Come in, Jones,’ I cried. ‘I am delighted to see you, 
my dear fellow.’ And then, as Dawson marched in, the messenger 
faded out, his face, to my last glimpse of it, distorted with a new 
variety of amazement. I was not surprised; the affair in all its 
aspects was becoming more and more truly amazing. 

Dawson approached me with slow strides, whispered six words 
in my ear, and then seated himself in a chair which was the property 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 

‘I am a fugitive from justice,’ said Dawson proudly. 

‘I could wish that you had fled in some other direction,’ growled 
I crossly. 

He smiled, and a flagrant wink emphasised his enjoyment of 
my official embarrassment. 

“Is it possible,’ he enquired, ‘that you are not pleased to sce 
again, and so soon, your late companion in crime ?’ 

‘Is it likely ?’ replied I reproachfully. ‘You have by this 
visit stripped every tattered rag of reputation which still clung 
to my shrinking body.’ 

He grinned unsympathetically, and for reply drew out a news- 
paper cutting which I instantly recognised. I put it from me 
with a gesture of repulsion. 

‘I perceive that you have already perused the story of my 
escape from Wandsworth,’ said Dawson, a gratified smile stealing 
over his face. ‘It is in all this morning’s papers too. But they 
don’t give so much as I expected. Maybe they think that the 
Press Association has been landed with a hoax.’ 

‘Well, hasn’t it ?’ I inquired. 

‘Of course not,’ cried Dawson with indignation. ‘I sent 
them the story myself.’ 

I had already suspected from internal evidence that Dawson 
had had more than a hand in the newspaper account—it smacked 
of his atrocious style in literary composition—but I had yet to 
learn his purpose in appearing, within so short a time of his 
widely advertised escape, in a Government Office distant no more 
than a drive and a putt from New Scotland Yard. My messenger, 
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with the crown upon his lapels, was probably at this moment 
telephoning to the Yard, and Dawson might, in the course of the 
next few minutes, be arrestedin my ownroom! A plausible explana- 
tion of his presence would strain even my ingenuity as a romancer. 

I communicated these fears to Dawson, who met them with 
another large wink and declared his intention to depart forth- 
with. ‘I am sure,’ he said kindly, ‘ that the police will not hurry 
themselves and that you will be able to satisfy them of your inno- 
cence. For once you are innocent and are not responsible for 
your callers. I came because I needed another good story for 
the papers. I will go and write it while I pick a bit of luncheon.’ 

I smuggled him out by a side door—some sort of smuggling 
had, it appeared, become my regular occupation—and watched him 
stroll along Whitehall towards the Strand. 

When I returned to my room the messenger who had 
announced Mr. Cholmondeley Jones was waiting at the door. 
‘Excuse me, sir,’ said he, ‘but have you seen this morning’s 
papers?’ He submitted to me a copy of a journal which had 
dealt fairly handsomely with the elusive patient of Wandsworth 
Infirmary. 

‘Extraordinary!’ I exclaimed. ‘A remarkable, one might 
say an amazing, coincidence! The Mr. Cholmondeley Jones who 
called this morning is an old friend of mine—a gentleman whose 
position would astonish you, were I to disclose it. The prisoner 
who has disappeared from Wandsworth Jail must be another 
man of the same name.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ assented the messenger gravely. 

‘You did not take any action?’ I inquired. ‘You did not, 
for instance, telephone for the police ?’ 

‘Certainly not, sir,’ replied the man, proudly indignant. ‘I 
waited to obtain your official instructions in the matter.’ 

For once I blessed that fine tradition of the Government 
Service which ordains that no one shall ever take action about 
anything except under the instructions of a superior officer. 

For a moment I breathed more freely, until I remembered the 
parting speech of Dawson—that he was about to utilise his visit 
to me as a fresh means of advertising the exploits of Mr. 
Cholmondeley Jones. Trouble loomed ahead, black trouble. 

I am by habit an excellent sleeper, yet that night I tossed 
wearily upon my bed. It was in vain that I followed the pre- 
scription of M, Coué and repeated, not twenty times but twenty 
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times twenty, the declaration that every day, and from every 
point of view, I was getting better and better. My imagination 
refused to be deceived’; it was too dreadfully manifest that next 
day, from every point of view, my already embarrassing situation 
was going to get worser and worser. 

It was with trembling fingers that I upened the next morning’s 
papers. Before I had read ten lines of the inspired account of 
Dawson’s ‘amazing reappearance’ I found myself blessing the 
Chief Inspector’s quick brain and loyal heart. Instead of placing 
the scene of his reappearance in my room in Whitehall —and 
thereby ruining me officially beyond explanation or redemption— 
Mr. Cholmondeley Jones had, on the best quthority, called at 
Buckingham Palace and sent up his card te the King, who did 
not—doubtless to His Majesty’s subsequent disappointment— 
happen to be in residence. Then, while the amazed messenger 
at the Palace was tottering down the passages with the card to 
obtain instructions from superior authority, the man Jones— 
whose ‘phenomenal efirontery’ was the appropriate subject of 
journalistic denunciation—disappeared as suddenly and com- 
pletely as he had reappeared. It was a most splendid advertise- 
ment for Cholmondeley Jones, who, I discovered later, after pick- 
ing his bit of luncheon really had paid a visit to Buckingham 
Palace. At one magnificent stroke he had saved me and achieved 
world-wide notoriety for himself. 

‘It is unfortunate,’ I observed casually to my messenger, ‘that 
my friend Mr. Cholmondeley Jones should be burdened with the 
same name as this escaped lunatic from Wandsworth.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ he assented gravely. 

‘You will perceive from this example,’ I went on, improving 
the occasion in the national interest, ‘ how important it is in the 
Government Service to obtain the orders of superiors before taking 
action oneself.’ 

‘I have already,’ said he, ‘impressed the lesson of the circum- 
stances upon the other messengers.’ 

Two days later, solemn as ever, though there was a glint of 
excitement in his eye, my man brought to me another card. ‘Chief 
Inspector Dawson desires to see you, sir.’ 

If he had expected to see in me symptoms of alarm he was 
destined to suffer chagrin. ‘Come in, Dawson,’ I cried loudly ; 
“come in at once.’ And as I shook the Chief Inspector’s hand the 
messenger backed out. I cannot attempt to analyse his feelings. 
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This time it was Dawson himself, in one of his many incarna- 
tions, who now entered my room, and no one, except I who had 
the key to his identity, could have perceived the smallest resem- 
blance to the Cholmondeley Jones of the previous Monday. 

‘ Well,’ said he abruptly. ‘ What do you make of it all?’ 

‘Not much, except that some highly placed people have more 
use for you at large than in prison, and desire the world to 
believe that you have made an escape. I admit that the purpose 
of the notoriety which you have achieved, or rather which 
Mr. Cholmondeley Jones has achieved, does not leap to the eye. 
A quiet unadvertised flitting would have been more decent. 
How did you really get out of Wandsworth ?’ 

‘I never got out, because I was never in the blooming prison.’ 

I was astonished, and perhaps slightly resentful. For I, who 
have been a journalist and even an editor, do not approve of the 
spoofing of newspapers by the police. ‘Is there then no word of 
truth in this prison-breaking story ?’ I inquired coldly. 

Dawson pulled out his note-case, extracted a scrap of official 
paper, and tossed it over to me. It was a free pardon for 
Cholmondeley Jones, dated just seven days after his conviction 
at the Assizes ! 

‘ And so,’ I exclaimed indignantly, ‘ you never have languished 
in gaol, and all my distressful sympathies have been wasted upon 
you! I have pictured you, in my remorseful imagination, break- 
ing stones and picking oakum. Have you suffered nothing at all 
in expiation of our joint crimes ?’ 

‘ Nothing at all,’ replied Dawson. ‘I have been staying in the 
remote recesses of Cornwall and, apart from extreme boredom, 
have suffered no penalty at the hands of the outraged Law. Now 
that Scotland Yard wants me for special service, I have come back 
to London.’ 

‘Then why all this tomfoolery about Wandsworth, and cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, and the doping of your night nurse, and your 
visit to Buckingham Palace, and this spate of newspaper para- 
graphs—all written by yourself as you pick a bit of luncheon ? 
What is the meaning of this crazy campaign of lies ?’ 

‘The purpose,’ said Dawson, and he smacked his lips with 
professional satisfaction—‘ the purpose is to convince the world, 
even to its most remote corners, that Cholmondeley Jones is a 
bona-fide fugitive from English justice. I undertook to do it and 
I jolly well have done it.’ 
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‘Have you no respect,’ I asked severely, ‘for the reputation 
for accuracy of the Press ? ’ 

‘None,’ said he, atrociously calm. ‘I have given the papers 
@ good story, an amazing story ; what more do they want? They 
can’t have everything.’ 

Then Chief Inspector Dawson, in his proper person—if one so 
prolific in identities can be said to have a proper person—recounted 
to me the scandalous story of his relations with impartial Justice. 
At Winchester, after his interview with me, he passed through 
none of the routine which for us common folk follows upon con- 
viction for crime. He had not been stripped and bathed, he had 
not been cropped, he had not been thrust into a prison dress, 
He had been kept in comfortable seclusion until evening and 
then smuggled away in a cab to the George Hotel. here in a 
private room was a table well spread with the equipage of dinner, 
and before the table sat the Assistant Commissioner of Police, 
who was Dawson’s own particular chief. ‘Get on with it,’ said 
the Assistant Commissioner. ‘The feast is spread. I expect 
that you are hungry after your busy day.’ 

Dawson, who was exceedingly hungry, got on with it. The 
George at Winchester is famous for its cooking and its wines; 
Dawson did full justice to both. 

‘Are you not surprised to find yourself here?’ inquired the 
Assistant Commissioner as they sat over cigars and port. 

‘I should have been more surprised to have found. myself in 
@ prison cell,’ observed Dawson, feeling his way. 

‘And yet you will go there after this pleasant meal and talk 
have been completed.’ 

‘TI think not,’ said Dawson. 

“Why not?’ snapped the Assistant Commissioner, glaring 
truculently at his composed subordinate. ‘ Here in this room you 
are Chief Inspector Dawson, but outside of it you are Cholmon- 
deley Jones, a convicted smuggler. It must have been glorious 
whisky, those hundred gallons of yours. The sots of Customs 
Officers have grabbed it all for their own private drinking.’ 

‘You don’t care a curse for Cholmondeley Jones,’ observed 
Dawson placidly. ‘But I fancy that the Yard has need of the 
services of the Chief Inspector.’ 

‘And yet,’ mused the Assistant Commissioner, smiling, ‘ it is 
as a convicted criminal that you are going to be of immense use 
to us. That conviction of yours could not have been more timely 
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had we arranged it ourselves. When I heard of your arrest, and of 
the finger-print identification, I flew into Sir Hubert’s room and 
we danced together in our joy. Your crime has been a godsend, 
Dawson.’ 

‘But not if you lock me up,’ said Dawson firmly. ‘I was certain 
from the first that you would not waste my time for more than 
three months. But now, when I see what is in your mind, you 
have to choose between leaving me to serve my whole sentence or 
letting me out at once.’ 

‘Choose!’ growled the Assistant Commissioner. ‘ You forget 
yourself, Dawson. It is for you to obey our orders.’ 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ returned Dawson, ‘I am under the protec- 
tion of the Law. As a criminal under sentence I am no longer 
amenable to the orders of Scotland Yard.’ 

The Assistant Commissioner rose, seemed about to destroy 
Dawson with the fires of his wrath, and then sat down again. 

* You would never stick it out,’ said he. 

‘T would, sir. I can be the devil of a sticker when Ilike. Upon 
one thing I have quite made up my mind. I won’t be a poor 
worm of a ticket-of-leave man under the harrow of the common 
police officer. If you badly want me out of gaol you must get me 
a free pardon ; if you don’t want me as much as that, I will serve 
my sentence. That is flat, sir.’ 

‘Come, come, Dawson. Be reasonable. You must go to 
prison for a bit, because you have to escape and be a fugitive from 
justice. It is as a pukka undeniable fugitive that we need you. 
And how can you be a fugitive unless you first go into gaol? Be 
asport, man. It shan’t be for long.’ 

‘No, thanks. You may change your minds. I must have my 
pardon now. Later on I will work up the story of an escape which 
will set the ears of the world wagging. It isn’t as if I did not know 
what you wanted me for. There is only one job which cries out 
for a fugitive from justice.’ 

‘What is that ?’ inquired the Assistant Commissioner. 

‘Crutchley,’ said Dawson. ‘You want me to qualify as a 
member of the Fugitives Club at Andorra.’ 

‘Confound you, Dawson. You know everything.’ 

‘I had Crutchley in my mind all the while I was doing that bit 
of smuggling. If you had not thought of it yourselves I would 
have dropped a hint myself.’ 

‘For two years now Crutchley has laughed at us. A week 
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before his Bank burst he made a break for France and got away 
to Andorra, that: toy republic in the Eastern Pyrenees which has 
no system of extradition and whose chief industry is the Fugitives 
Club. A modern Alsatia, Dawson. What the Rooms are to 
Monte Carlo, the Fugitives Club is to Andorra. We have tried 
sending out detectives, pretending that they were fugitives from 
justice, but it never has been any good. The Committee of the 
Club examine the credentials of every applicant for membership 
with meticulous care. It is a Club as exclusive as that of the 
Royal Exiles in Geneva. As Dawson, however cunningly dis- 
guised, you would never have a chance of election to the Club and 
no opportunity of worming yourself into Crutchley’s confidence. 
But as Cholmondeley Jones, the convicted smuggler of liqueur 
whisky at thirty degrees overproof, the Committee will welcome 
you as a true brother. All that is necessary to establish your 
reputation is a short residence in prison, and a dazzling escape 
which will be advertised in all the English and Continental news- 
papers. You do the prison, Dawson; we will do the rest. You 
shall have a really creditable escape, I promise you.’ 

‘I will see to that myself,’ replied Dawson. ‘ And I will work 
it out so that I don’t need to go to prison at all.’ 

‘Come, come, Dawson,’ pleaded the Assistant Commissioner. 
‘Don’t spoil a beautiful game for a month or two of easy prison. 
You shall not suffer anything. You may, if you like, be the 
private guest of the Governor and dine with him every night. 
You may come and go as you please under parole. You are 
interested in prisons and will get the chance to study life in them 
at first hand. Damn it, man, after you have escaped, collared 
Crutchley, and yowked him out of Andorra, you can write a book 
about it all for the Sunday papers. There’s fame and fortune! 
So long as you call yourself Cholmondeley Jones, journalist and 
author, you may write whatever you darned please. That 
accomplice of yours can help you at it.’ 

‘What accomplice ?’ snapped Dawson. 

The Assistant Commissioner grinned. ‘ You are not the only 
detective in the Yard, Dawson. It did not take us long to find 
out about the yawl which had been in Fawley Creek that night 
of your arrest. We did not follow up the obvious clues because— 
because we wanted you and not your accomplices.’ 

Dawson turned over this statement in his mind before reply- 
ing. He had been surprised that the clue of the yawl, which led 
directly to Happy Day and to me, had not been grasped and 
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followed up. Now he knew that the Yard had desired to keep on 
sweet terms with himself by not pressing the law against his 
associates. He was grateful, yet remained unshakably firm. 

‘It must be a free pardon, sir,’ he said. ‘I shall love to go 
after Crutchley and his eighty thousand pounds of plunder from 
the Bank, but I cannot have a three years’ sentence hanging over 
me. You speak fair enough now when you want something out 
of me, but I know what hard, bitter devils you can be. I will 
serve you as Chief Inspector, but I won’t be your slave, tied 
hand and foot by a sentence of imprisonment. It is the pardon 
or nothing, sir.’ 

‘You always were an obstinate mule,’ said the Assistant 
Commissioner smiling, and Dawson knew from his tone that 
victory had been won. 

And so it came about that Dawson departed for Cornwall 
that night under a firm promise of pardon, and a week later the 
all-important document, signed by the Home Secretary himself, 
followed him down to Marazion. It was, as I have observed, a 
scandalous performance. But I could not find it difficult to excuse, 
since Dawson’s pardon, stretched to its logical dimensions, extended 
far enough to cover up the naughtinesses of Happy Day and of me. 
The eye of Justice which had winked at Dawson could not open 
wide towards us. 

The advertised method of Mr. Cholmondeley Jones’s escape, 
his inexplicable escape, had been left to the ingenuity of Dawson, 
who also was responsible for the decorative adjuncts and the 
supply of thrilling information to the Press. Wandsworth, deeply 
intrigued by its quick leap into fame, was simply instructed to give 
no information whatsoever. The visit to Buckingham Palace had 
been a sudden inspiration of Dawson’s as he sat at luncheon after 
leaving my room. It was devised as an admirable stimulus to 
notoriety and as a certain means of protecting me from incon- 
venient inquiries. Dawson admitted, with frank apologies, that 
his call upon me had been a serious blunder. It had, of course, 
been inspired by the man’s vanity: he could not refrain from 
demonstrating to me that when occasion required the display of 
talent he also could glitter as a journalist and author. 

The Press, amenable to Dawson’s treatment of it, showered 
publicity upon him, and it was with a pocket full of convincing 
hewspaper cuttings—all testifying to the good faith of Mr. 
Cholmondeley Jones as a fugitive from justice—that Dawson left 
Victoria for the Continent a few days later. I ventured to see him 
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off, and there on the station platform encountered the Assistant 
Commissioner who happened to be a member of my own club. 
Our bearing was blandly perfect. No one seeing three middle- 
aged gentlemen chatting and laughing together upon the departure 
platform at Victoria could have believed that one was the 
notorious ‘fugitive from justice’ with whose exploits the Press 
was still resounding, that another was a whisky smuggler well 
known to the police though strangely unarrested, and that the 
third was a high officer charged with the indifferent administration 
of the Law. 

Dawson, while in cold storage for three months at Marazion, 
had bent his experienced mind to the problem of Ephraim Crutch- 
ley, and was still unconvinced that he had reached a solution. 
Crutchley was not a bird upon whose tail it was simple to put salt. 
Two years before he had made a clean break-away to Andorra la 
Vieja, set high up in an inaccessible valley of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, some days before the Nonconformist retailers who were 
his most sturdy of customers had discovered that their deposits 
had taken wings. Following a famous precedent of some thirty 
years earlier, he opened his board meetings with prayer, dimmed 
the vision of his worthy co-directors with pious conversation and 
observances, and then retired to his private room to cook the 
balance sheets of his bank. He had founded his fortunes on piety 
and greed. By itself a parade of piety would have drawn small 
sums from the tills of suburban shopkeepers, but in combination 
with high rates of interest on current accounts the pull of Crutch- 
ley’s Bank was irresistible. When he got away, eighty thousand 
pounds in notes and Treasury Bonds to bearer were packed neatly 
in a portmanteau. The police had had him in their eye for years; 
they knew that he was paying interest upon deposits out of new 
deposits, and that a smash might come at any moment, but all the 
while they were fully aware that the selection of the appropriate 
moment lay with Crutchley himself. And when that selected 
moment came Crutchley, accompanied by the well-packed port- 
manteau, was in Andorra la Vieja, a rock-bound mountain fast- 
ness on the borders of France and Spain which for eleven centuries 
had enjoyed the privileges of republican independence. There, 
in that storm-swept Alsatia of the Pyrenees, no writ ran of King 
or Kaiser or French President. 

‘It will not be difficult to get in,’ mused Dawson, as he bent 
over maps and guide-books and studied the terrain of his future 
campaign. ‘ As a fugitive from justice with the boniest of fides I 
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shall be heartily welcome, and my reception will not be less cordial 
if I bear with me a thousand or two in British Government paper. 
If the Treasury want Crutchley they’ve jolly well got to pay 
for him. But how am I to get out? The railway stops twenty 
miles off at Ax-les-Thermes where the hot sulphur springs come 
from, and within the frontiers of Andorra the roads are no better 
than mule tracks. Mules I don’t hold with, and where a mule 
can go a Ford car can go better. I will get a Ford in Toulouse 
and take with me Pudden’-headed Wilson. He’s no brains—no 
matter, I’ve enough for two—but he’s a daisy of a mechanic, and 
hasn’t the sense to be afraid of man or devil. He’ll go Fording 
around among the Andorran precipices in perfect safety where a 
man of sensibility like me would break his blasted neck.’ 

For the moment Dawson, when he was sped upon his way 
from Victoria by the whisky smuggler, his companion in crime, 
and the Assistant Commissioner of Police, had not looked farther 
into his problem than the way into Andorra and the means to 
get out speedily. But he was well content. He had made sure 
of mobility, the first requisite in all campaigns. And he had in 
Pudden’-headed Wilson, an ex-Naval artificer, a dog, a faithful 
beast, who would obey orders, fearing nothing, and who could be 
depended upon to keep a Ford running in mechanical efficiency 
through the gorges of hell itself. Wilson had gone ahead as 
Chief of the Staff; he had already purchased the car and all spares 
that he was likely to need—including a complete back axle—and 
was under orders to await his commanding officer’s arrival by 
tailway at Ax. 

When the tail light of Dawson’s train had faded beyond vision, 
I turned to the Assistant Commissioner, that member of my own 
club and a cherished acquaintance. It is more profitable to 
cultivate the good offices of the police than to curry favour with 
premiers and princes. ‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘how you managed 
about passports. Dawson is going to enter Andorra as Cholmon- 
deley Jones, a fugitive from justice, but in what incarnation does 
he propose to cross France? ‘You people seem to be above all 
the laws and regulations which oppress the remainder of humanity.’ 

“He has three sets of passports,’ returned the official calmly, 
‘all well and truly sworn, and all furnished with appropriate 
photographs of our beloved one—though you might not think so 
if you saw them. You know his little ways. The French police 
will be at the call of Chief Inspector Dawson; among his fellow- 
travellers and as purchaser of the Ford car he is John Brodribb, 
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a merchant in silk; while as Cholmondeley Jones he is fortunate 
enough to possess a passport dated some months before his con- 
viction. They are all most convincing documents.’ 

* Yet all faked,’ I hinted. 

‘ All of them,’ agreed the Assistant Commissioner shamelessly. 

Dawson’s notions of the temperature of southern France in 
midwinter—derived from a brief professional visit to Biarritz 
before the war—underwent startling revision. Ax, in spite of its 
hot springs, had struck him as ‘ beastly cold ’—‘Therms always 
were a frost,’ muttered he, thinking of his most recent gas bill— 
and the air got no warmer as in the Ford, beside the trusty Wilson, 
he climbed two or three thousand feet up to l’Hospitalet hard 
by the frontier of Andorra. But when he came to survey the 
tangle of snow-clad mountains and ice-worn passes, through which 
he must penetrate to reach Andorra la Vieja nine miles farther on, 
they seemed to be the most repulsive nine miles of inhospitable 
country he had ever beheld in Europe. And yet the winter of 
his discontent was an exceptionally mild one; had he come when 
the Pyrenees were really bent on keeping him out, no vehicle on 
wheels, not even a Ford car, could have forced its way over the 
eight-thousand-foot ridge of the Port de Saldeu which walled in 
the valley of Alsatia. ‘Can we possibly get through ?’ he asked 
of the efficient Wilson, ex-Naval artificer. ‘This Tin Lizzie will 
run so long as her tyres will bite,’ replied he confidently ; ‘ I tuned 
her up myself. Maybe we shall have to get out and push a bit.’ 
Dawson groaned; he had shoved an incapacitated Tin Lizzie 
before then, and knew what that sport meant in physical toil. 

A mile or so beyond l’Hospitalet they crossed the Cerda Bridge 
where stands an empty stone customs house—built for official 
ornament rather than use—and entered the territory of the re- 
public. At this point the road, which had been indifferent but 
practicable, came to a sudden end. ‘ What! no road ?’ shouted 
Dawson. ‘ Pity, noroad!’ chanted the indomitable Wilson. ‘ But 
there is a sort of a track.’ He pointed to surviving signs of road- 
making energy on the part of the republicans of Andorra: some 
sort of foundation had been laid, but the effort towards higher 
civilisation had thereupon languished. Now there appeared 
nothing more serviceable than a wide rude track littered with 
casual boulders. ‘This is the kind of road that Lizzie loves,’ 
observed Wilson. ‘ Well, put her to it and let her wallow in it, 
growled the disconsolate Dawson. ‘I wish I’d stayed happily in 
prison.’ 
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‘It’s only eight miles by the map,’ said Wilson encouragingly, 
‘and we have seven hours of daylight.’ 

‘Map!’ roared Dawson, spouting Marine language the most 
shocking in the mouth of a Hard-shell Baptist. ‘ Who could draw 
a map of a frozen hell like to yon ?’ 

I do not propose to follow the dreadful track of Dawson, the 
indefatigable Tin Lizzie, and the masterly artificer with the Pudden’- 
head which led up to the heights of Saldeu—where stands a 
melancholy hamlet, in the eyes of some eight patriotic native 
families the most desirable village on earth. The travellers arrived 
somehow after bumping over boulders, skirting hideous precipices, 
and twice disembarking to dig Lizzie out of snow-drifts. The 
thoughtful artificer had brought tools ‘ as requisite.’ ‘I will blast 
a way through if need be,’ cried the efficient one, indicating an 
emergency case of dynamite cartridges; and Dawson, warmed by 
these evidences of prevision, thawed a little, though he stood at the 
moment up to his waist in cold snow. 

After five hours of toil the most weariful they made Saldeu, 
met with a boisterous welcome—in Catalan—at the solitary 
posada where a stranger had not been seen since the previous 
summer, and in the universal language of gesture proclaimed 
that they could do with wine in large bottles. Warmed within 
by Spanish wine and without by a fire of dried turves—‘ Pity, 
no trees!’ murmured Wilson, a student of Variety humour— 
they embarked once more in comparatively cheerful mood to 
bump down five thousand feet to the Andorran capital, which has 
chosen a sheltered fertile valley for its proud site. Here there 
were bare fruit trees, though not many of them, a river frozen stiff 
in its windings, and a plaza of rough stone houses. 

The sun had set and darkness was coming down. Here and 
there lights appeared. In the middle of the plaza, facing to the 
south, stood a house larger than most of the others and, unlike 
them, richly spouting light and heat from its opendoors. ‘ Doubt- 
less a pub,’ murmured Dawson. ‘ What a blessed sight is a well- 
found pub!’ 

“I hope there is a decent garage,’ observed Wilson, ever thought- 
ful, as a born mechanic, of the comfort of his great-hearted Lizzie. 

They pulled up at the open door. Dawson scrambled out 
and marched into the wide well-warmed hall. Never in his adven- 
turous life had the wide hall of an inn seemed warmer or been 
more welcome. 

His progress was arrested by a man in a neat blue livery, a 
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man who had in this remote, impossible Andorra the incredible — 
air of an English butler. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said the man. ‘ You must not enter here, 
This is a private club, of which you are not a member.’ 

‘The Club,’ muttered Dawson. 

A young-looking man—benevolent of aspect, though his eyes 
were curiously small and hard—came through one of the doors 
leading out of the hall. He was in a dinner jacket, and looked — 
as if a scrap of far-off pre-war Piccadilly had been dumped down | 
amidst the desolate Andorran mountains. 

‘ What is the matter, John ?’ inquired he. 
John, the hall porter, indicated that there was a stranger in 
the house. 

‘I am sorry, sir,’ said the new-comer to Dawson. ‘ You have 
made a very natural mistake in this God-forsaken spot. But this 
is not a hotel, it is a club of which I have the honour to be the 
chairman.’ 

Dawson was a man of quick decisions. Plunging his hand into 
a pocket he instantly produced passport Number Three and handed 
it to the chairman. He had been careful to keep his various 
certificates of identity in separate pockets. 

Ephraim Crutchley, surprisingly young in appearance for one | 
so old in financial wiles, took the document, slowly read it, and 7 
carefully compared Dawson’s face with that depicted in the 
photograph. 

‘Yes,’ said he at last, ‘I have heard of Mr. Cholmondeley 
Jones, even in remote Andorra. The snow has happily been not 
so thick as to keep out the English illustrated papers. What do | 
you want with me ?’ 

Dawson said nothing. He waved his hand round the hall; it 
was a gesture expressive of a human desire for light and warmth 
and food. 

Crutchley looked again at the passport and again compared the 
living face of Dawson with that which was photographed. 
Strangers, however well advertised in advance, are not welcome in 
the Fugitives’ Club of Andorra. 

‘If you will give me the pleasure of your company at dinner,’ 
said he politely, icily polite, ‘I should like to hear more of your 
adventures, Mr.—er—Cholmondeley Jones.’ 
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